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SOHEDULE I, MUNDELLA OODE (1883), STAHDABS T. 



Reading.* — To read a passage from some standard author, or from 
a History of Bnglsuid. 

"In Standards V., VI.. and VII., books of extracts from standard 
authors may be taken, though such works as ' Robinson Crusoe,' I 
Voyages and Travels, or Biographies of Eminent Men (if of suitable L 
length) are to be preferred." — Inttrtictioiu to Ingpectors^ par. 7. k 

Writing. — Writing from memory the substance of a short storj- f 
read out twice ; spelling, handwriting, and correct expressiou 
to be considered. Copy-books to be shown. 

[N.B. — ^An exercise in Dictation may, at the discretion of the 

Inspector, be substituted for Composition.] 

"In Standard IV., and those above it, writing should be running, 
free, and symmetrical, as well a» legible and clear." — Instructions, par. ?: 

Arithmetic. t — Practice, Bills of Parcels, and Rule of Three by I 
Method of Unity. ' 

Addition and Subtraction of Proper Fractions [Vulgar], with 
denominators not exceeding 10. 

Short exercises in Mental Arithmetic may be given in the examina- 
tion of all the Standards. These should not involve large numbers, 
should from the first deal witii concrete as well as abstract quantities, 
and should be preparatory to the work of the next higher Standard. 
See also InstructionSt par, 13. 

SCHEDULE IL^CLASS SUBJECTS.— Art. 109 (/). 

English. — To recite 100 lines from some standard poet, and to 
explain the words and allusions. 

To parse and analyse simple sentences, and to know the method 
of forming English nouns, adjectives, and verbs from each other. 
"Occasionally it ms^ be found useful to require the verses to be 
written down from recollection." — Instritetions, par. 17. 

Qeografht. — Geography of Europe, physical and political ; Latitude 
and longitude. Day and night. The seasons. 

[In Standards V., VI., and VII., maps and diagrams may be 
required to illustrate the answers given.] 

(As to the grouping of Standards IV., V., VI., and VII., see 
note at foot of Schedule II. and Instructions, par. 16.) 

* Reading with intelligence will bo required in all the Standards, and 
increased fluency and expression in successive years. Tioo sets of readings 
books must be provided for Standards I and II. ; and three^ one of which should 
relate to Bnglish History, for each Standard above the second. The inspector 
may examine from any of the books in use in the Standard. The intelligence 
of the reading will be tested partly by questions on the meaning of what is 
read. 

t The work of girls will be judged more leniently than that of bovs, Th^ 
Inspector may examine scholars in the work of any Standard lower than that 
in which they are presented. 

New and Corrected Edition.— AiiBwen to the Aritlimetlcal Examples 

in John Hesrwood'S Home Lesson Books, in Six Books, corresponding 
to the Standards, 2d. each. 



PREFACE TO STANDARD V. 



Tms litUe book, spedally prepared for Standard V., is in exact 
aooordanoe with the requiremeatB of the New Code (1883). 

It will be observed, however, that there are no lessons in History. 
The Code does not specify any particular course, and it was found 
impossible to frame a set of lessons which would be useful, irrespec- 
tive of the particular Reader used by the Standard. 

There are three lessons every Tuesday Morning for Qeograpky, The 
one marked (A) is for Standard IV., (B) for Standard Y., and (C) 
for Standard V I. The same sets of lessons are inserted in the books 
for Standards IV., V., YI., and YII., so that ''the children in 
Stands^ lY., Y., YI., and YII., may, if grouped together for 
teaching, be examined in one or two groups." (See footnote, 
Schedule II., and Art. 109/, ii. and iii) 

Great care has been taken in ciccenting, and, when necessary, 
indicating the pronunciation of Geographical (and sometimes of 
other) names. This is not always the exact foreign pronunciation, 
but it is such as is tolerated by educa/ted p^ojgie, or is sanctioned by 
vzage. The scheme of pronunciation is given on page 132. These 
simple phonetics, and the use of the accent mark (') should be learnt 
by the teacher. Children in copying out the lessons need not write 
the pronunciations. The SpelUng, too, has been carefully revised 
and is in accordance with the latest authorities. It should be 
observed that the spelling of Asiatic names is in a very unsettled and 
transitional state. The spelling of Indian names is according to 
Dr. Hunter's " Imperial Gazetteer of India," and is that " officially 
adopted by the Indian Government as authoritative." 

In Arithmetic the lessons begin with fractions, which are treated 
rather fully, and on the plan recommended in the author's 
'* Method of Unity."* This part of the work goes a little beyond 
the Code, but no further than is necessary to teach thoroughly the 
manner of working Rule of Three by Method of Unity as directed. 

In Simple Practice^ which begins at Lesson 28 (sixth week), the 
common order of teaching has been reversed. The scholar is first 
taught to find the price at £ and s., then at £, s., and d., next in s. 
alone, and finally in d. and q. This plan, it is believed, gives children 
a better insight into the rule, and ensures rapid and good progress. 

* " How to Teach tho Method of Unity/* by Alfonzo Gardiner. Price Is. 
John Hey wood» London and Manchester. 

The Third BdUioUt revised and enlarged, forms a fully wcrked-<nU key 
to every sum In Rule of Three in Standards V. and YI., Home Lessons, 
and gives a worked-out example of every kind of sum in Stuidard YII 



IV PRBFACE. 

The teacher in his lessons on the black-board should follow the plan 
here laid down and keep the pupils well prepared for new work. 
Inspectors' questions have been very largely used, the greater part 
of Uie sums having been actually set as examination tests. 

The Tables (pp. 181 and 182) are arranged on a plan which has 
well worked in practice. Children often fail to get their *' problems " 
right from not knowing the extra parts of the tables as here given. 

The lessons in English have been the subject of considerable 
thought. It would be a great advantage if Standard lY. was able 
to analyse an easy sentence, but if Standard Y. is carefully drilled 
aocordmg to the plan here pursued the children ought to be able to 
satisfy an Inspector's requirements in analysis and parsing. The 
author's Parsing and Analysis Tables will be a great help to the 
class.t Paraphrasing (see Lessons 5, 15, 25, &c.) is introduced 
alternately with Composition (see Lessons 10, 20, 30, &c.), as being 
one of the greatest helps towards getting " correct expression " and 
an ''intelligent reproduction" of the substance of the short story read 
out by the Inspector. These exercises are given along vn&. the 
Arithmetic Lessons of Friday, as Thursday's grammar is generaJly 
a long lesson. They may, of course, be done on Thursday if the 
teacher thinks fit. It is suggested that Thursday's grammar be 
always done in school, and that the lessons in word'forming, 
paraphrasing, or composiUon, for any week, be all done at home on 
Thursday nig^t. - The amount of work in English, now required of 
•the Upper Standards, is so great that it is impossible to include it 
ail in one lesson. The number of exercises here given in these 
subjects enables a teacher to make a selection so as to suit his teach- 
ing and the pro^press of the class. 

In vfordrfonmng it was not possible to do more than indicate to 
iike teacher the chief " methods of forming nouns, adjectives, and 
verbs from each other." The only way to get this subject well done 
will be to tackle it determinately at the reading lessons. It will be 
a great advantage if the TaUes of Prefixes and Affixes (pp. 125 and 
128 are learned by heart A Key to such of the exercises as require 
one is given in the Answer Book to the Arithmetic Lessons. 

For Monday Mornings one of the three maps given, corresponding 
to the set of lessons which the class is learning, is to be prepared 
and shown. {See Schedule IL, Note to Geography, Standards F., VI., 
and VII.) These maps may, however, be prepared and shown on 
any day the teacher thinks best, but Monday is generally a con- 
venient day. 

ALFONZO GARDINER. 

Little Holbeck Board Schools, 
Leeds, March, 1888. 

t Parsing Table, tize 60in. X40in., mounted on rollers and varnished, 7s. 6d. 
Analysis Table, same size and price, or combined on a card, Sin. x6in., Id. 



HOME LESSONS— STANDARD V. 



FIRST WEEK. 
Lesson 1.— ^Monday Morning. Learn. 

THE LAST CHARGE OF THE FRENCH AT WATERLOO. 

(Sir Walter ScoUj 
On came the whirlvnnd^ — like the last 
But fiercest sweep of tempest blast — 
On came the whirlwind — sted-gleanui^ hroh^ 
Like lightning through the rolling smoke ; 
(6) Tlie war was waked* anew :* 

Three hundred cannon-mouths roar'd loud, * 
And from their throatSf^ with flash and doudj 
Their showers of iron^ threw. 
The battle of Waterloo was fought on Sunf^ay, June 18th, 1815, between the 
French and English. Towards the close of the day. Napoleon, seeing there 
was not a moment to lose, ordered Marshal Ney (no) to lead the reserves, con- 
sisting of the Old Guards of France. The Brilish Guards received the charge 
with a ringing cheer. A hand-to-hand fight followed, the French Guards 
reeled back, broke their ranks and fled, and Waterloo was won. 

1. The rush of the French horse soldiers, like a whirlwind. 2. The 
gleaming of the swords and bayonets. 3. Broke through the clouds of smoke. 
4. Begun. 6. Again. 6- The mouth, the muzzle. 7. Of smoke. 8. Cannon 
balls said grape shot. 

Draw outline maps (A) British Islands; (B)JSv/rope; {Q) Asia, 
(See Preface.) 

Lesson 2.— Tuesday Morn. (Geography. Write and Learn. 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

(A). — The Brit'-ish Em'-pire consists of the United Kingdom 
of Ghreat Brit'-ain and Ire'-land, and of a large number of 

possessions in almost all parts of the world. 

Great Britain is the largest island in Europe. It is about six 
hundred miles long, and consists of Scot'-land in the noi-th, 
Eng'-land in the south, and Wales in the south-toest 

Lre -land is an island to the west of England. The Irish Sea and 
St, Qeorge^s Channel separate it from England. 

These islands are all situated in the At-lan'-tic OceaU towards the 

north-iotst of Europe. The North Sea and the Eng'-llsll Chan'-nel 

separate Great Britain from the other countries of Europe. 

England is nearly as large as Scotland and Ireland together, 

Lon'-don, on the R, Thannes, is the capital of England ; £d'-in-burgll 

W-in-hr^, near the Firth of Forth, is the capital of Scotland ; 

BuV-lin, on the R, lAf'-fey, is the capital of Ireland. They are 

all large and beautiful cities. 
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EUROPE. 
(B). — There are five continents : £n'-rope, A'-8i*a, Af -ll-Ca, 

A-mer'-i-ca, and Ans-tra'-li-a. 

EuBOPE is the amaUest of the great divisions of the globe, except 
Australia ; but it is the continent most important to us, because it 
is the one we live in. Its length is 8,400 miles and its breadth 2,400 
miles. It contains 8| millions of square miles. 

It lies to the north-wett of the Old World, and has the 

Arc'-tic Ocean on the not^th, the At-lan'-tic Ocean on the vxst, 
the Me-di-ter-ra'-ne-an Sea, the Black Sea, and Mount 
Can'-ca-sus on the south. The U'-ral Mts., the R. Ural, and 

the Gas'-pi-an Sea separate it from Asia, on the east 

Europe contains a great number of gulA and inland seas. It has the 
greatest length of coast line, according to its size, of any of the 
continents. This ^n&t length of coe«t influences the climate, and 
affords great facilities for commerce. 

ASIA. 

(G). — ^Asia, the largest of the continents, forms nearly (me-third of 
all the land on the earth's surface. It has the Arc'-tic Ocean on 

the north, the Pa-cif '-ic Ocean on the east, the In'-di-an Ocean 
on the south, and Burope, the Oas'-pi*an Sea, the Black Sea, 
the Me-di-ter-ra'-ne-an, and part of Afirica on the west. It is 

above 4} times as large as Europe, containing 17,300,000 square 
miles and more than 830 millions of people. 

Parts of thb Sba.— (1) The Bed Sea on the toest between Africa 
and Asia. 

(2) A-ra'-bi-an Sea, on the south. 

(3) Bay of Ben-gal', east of India. 

(4) Ghina Sea, south of China. 

(5) Yel'-lOW Sea, north of China. 

(6) Ja-pan' Sea, between Japan Islands and the mainland. 

(7) Sea of O-khotsk', east of Si-be'-ria. 

Capes. — Bas-al-Had, south-east of Arabia; G. Gom'-O-rm, 
south of Hin-dus-tan' ; Bast Gape, in Beh'-ring Strait ; and 
North-east Gape, in the ruyrth of Siberia. 

Lesson 3.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the Greatest Common Measure of 8 and 12 ; 5 and 15 ; 
4 and 20 ; 3 and 4 ; 5 and 9 ; 6 and 9 ; 9 and 15 ; 8 and 20. 

(2) Find the G. C. M. of 8 and 50 ; 45 and 40 ; 84 and 120 ; 
99 and 108 ; 91 and 84. 

(3) Reduce to their lowest terms, |, -fj, ^^, xV> A* and ■^. 

[go to next page. 
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LESSON 3— Continued. 

(4) Learn and write Table of Aliquot Parts of a Pound {£) 
(page 129). 

Word Forming. — ^When tioo or more words are joined together to 
make a new word, with a special meaning, the new word is called a 
compouild ; as blachbird, rainbow, railwayy &c. 

Compound words form 

(1) Nouns, as — totcnhaU, ncxmiide, herdsman, &c. 

(2) Adjectives, as — barefoot, footsore , &c. 

(3) Verbs, as — to whitewash, to backbite, &c. 

A true comiwund is where the two words form one new word, as 
blackUrd. In many compounds a hyphen joins t^e sexnrate words, 
as peace-viaker. 



Lesson 4.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Learn. 

ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES— Subjbct and Predicate. 

Analysis means a "separation into parts.'* By the 

'' Analysis of Sentences" we mean the breaking up of a sentence into 
its various parts. 

A Sentence is a Complete Thought expressed in words, 
or a collection of words making complete sense by 
themselves. 

A statement that we make about something is a sentence. 
" Boys play." " Time flies." " John is ill." 

Here we make statements about " hoys" " thne," and " John : " and 
these statements are that — they "play" It "fiies," and he *• w ill." 

Every sentence must consist of tWO parts. 

f 1) T?ie something toe think about, or make a statement about. 
(2) 7%« ttatement that we malre. 

The something we think about, or speak of, is called the snbject. 

The statement made about it is called the predicate. 

The SUBJECT is the thing spoken of or thought about. 
The PBEDICATE is the statement about the subject. 

Ex. 1. Arrange the Subjects and Predicates in cohimns. — The 
ship sails. Tom ran. The cat mews. The hen clucks. The water 
is cold. Where is the ball ? The bat is lost. The boy is punished. 

Ex. 2. Parse liTies 6, 7, and 8 (last three). Lesson 1. 

Lesson 5.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the G. C. M. of 27 and 87 ; 39 and 192 ; 24 and 48. 

(2) Reduce to lowest terms, |, ^^, -^^i ^''^^ it* 

(3) I bought 96 yards of cloth for £24 ; what must I sell it at 
per yard so as to gain £10 ? 

(4) Learn and write Table of Aliquot Parts of a Pound (£) 
(page 129). 

Paraphrase (Le., turn into prose) Lesson 1. 
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SECOND WEEK. 
Lesson 6.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

THE L^ST CHARGE OF THE FRENCH AT WATERLOO— 

(Continued). 

Beneath their fire, in fvU careerf 
(10) Rush'd on the ponderous cui-ras-tier' -^^ 

The lancer^^ couch'd}^ his ruthless spear^^ 

And hurrying as to havoi^^ near, 
The cohort* 8^^ eagles^^ flew. 

In one dark torrent^'^ broad and strong, 
(15) The advancing ovise^^ roU'd along, 

Forth harbinger'' d}^ by fierce occ^iwi,^^ 

That, from the shrotidP^ of smoke and flame, 

Peal'd wildly the imperial name,^ 

9. Rushing onward. 10. (pro. i-wC-rcw-aer') A horse soldier (French) covered 
with heavy metal armour. 11. Soldiers armed with lances. 12. Held his 
spear ready to make a thrust. 13. Cruel, causing x)ain. 14. Destruction. 
16. Body of soldiers. 16. The flag or standard of France. 17. The soldiers 
in their dark dress. 18. A violent attack. 19. Preceded. 20. A loud shout. 
31. Covering. 22. The name of the Emperor Na-po'-le-on Buon'-a-parte. 

Draw outline maps (A) British Islands ; (B) Europe^ vjith seas ; 
(C) Asia^ loith moimtains. 

Lesson 7.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

FOREIGN POSSESSIONS. 

(A). — ^The British Empire is the largest empire in the world. The 
Empire of Russia is nearly as large, and the Empire of China comes 
next. The Chinese Empire has the greatest number of people. 

Those countries in Asia^ Africa, and America, which belong to 

Great Britain, are called Colonies, or Foreign Possessions. 

In Asia our largest possession is In'-d-ia. Capital — CaV-cut-ta, 

In Africa the chief country belonging to Great Britain is Cape 
Col'-O-ny. Capital — Cajie Town. 

In America the Do-min'-i-on of Can'-a-da, nearly as large as 
all Europe, is the chief possession. Capital — Otf-ta-wa. 

The countries belonging to Great Britain in the South of Asia are 
the large continent of Ans-tra'-li-a, capital Mel' -bourne ; and the 
Islands of New Zealand, capital Wel'-Ung-ton. 

The number of people ruled over by our Queen is about 305} 
millions. 

EUROPE— SEAS. 

(B).--(l) The Whi^ Sea, in the North of Rus'-si-a, connected 
with the Arctic Ocean^ 
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LESSON 7— Continued. 

(2) The Bal'-tic Seai between Mussia and Swe'-den, opening into 
the NOBTH Sba. 

(3) The North Sea, between Great Britain and the Continent. 

(4) The Irish Sea, between England and Irdand, 

(5) The English Ghaniiel, between England and FrancCf joining 
the Atlantic Ocean and the North Sea. 

(6) The Me-di-ter-ra'-ne-an, between Europe and Africa. 

(7) The A-dri-at'-ic Sea, or Gulf of Ven'-ice, between It'-a-i^ 

and Aus'-tri-a, 

(8) The Sea of Mar'-mo-ra, between Tur^-hey and Asia. 

(9) The Black Sea, between Turkey, RuMiay and Asia Mi' -nor ^ 

(10) The Sea of A'-ZOf, to the South of Russia. • 

ASIA—SURFACE. 

(C). — ^MoUNTAiNS AND PLAINS. — Asia is a continent of great table- 
lands and high mountains. The centre consists of a high tableland 
called the Plateau of Ti-bet'. and to the east of this is a great 

desert called the Desert of Gk) -bi The Thi-an-Shan' Mts. go 

across this tableland, and the Him-a-la'-yas separate it from India. 

Mount Ev'-er-est, in the Himalayas, the highest mountain in 
the world, is 29,000 feet, or 5i miles high. 

The Al-tai' (Sl-ti'J mountains separate the tableland from the 
Plain of Si-he' -ri-a, and the Kuen-Lun' MtS. (Jno^loon') run across 
the plateau, parallel with the Himalayas. 

To the west of the Himalayas are the Hin'-du Kush MtS., and 

still further west are the deserts of Persia and Arabia. 

Between Europe and Asia are the U'-ral (oo'-rSlJ MtS. They 
are not very high. 

Lesson 8.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Reduce these mixed numbers to improper fractions, 2}, 3^, 7^, 
4|, 9|, 8|. 

(2) Reduce to lowest terms, %%, ||, |i, f . 

(3) What will a quarter of a yard of cloth cost if 27 yards cost 
£5 Is. 3d.? 

(4) Learn and write Table of Aliquot Parts of a Shilling and a 
Penny (page 129). 

Word Forming. — Compound Nouns, — (1) Noun + noun = noun. 

Ex. 1. — Housetop, churchyard, manslayer, evensong, Wednesday 
( = Woden's day), monkshood (= monks' hood), rosetree, treerose, 
railway, townhall, pencase, herdsman, cornfield, haystack. 

Break up these compound nouns into their separate words, and 
explain, as — [turn over. 
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LESSON 8-Ckmtinued. 
housetop =■ house + top = the top of the house. 
c7twrcAyard= church + yard = the yard of the church. 

Ifote.— In. compound words the first word is almost always the 
defining woni, that is, the one which gives a particular meaning 
to the second one. 

Lesson 9. —Thursday Morning. Grammar. Write. 

Ex. 3. Arrange the Subjects and Predicates in columns. — ^The 
letter has been written. The idle are not happy. Virtue is real 
honour. To write well requires practice. The chief way to do good 
is to work. Long live the Queen ! Draw thy sword. 

Ex. 4. Parse lines 9 and 10 (first two). Lesson 6. 

Ex.^. Write the pbural of switch, ash, potato, witch, tax, baby. 

Lesson 10.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Reduce the improper fractions to whole or mixed numbers, 

Y, «, V, V, V, .V. 

(2) Reduce the mixed numbers to improper fractions, 3}, d j, 12^. 

(3) A man earns 19s. 6d. per week, his wife 7s. 6d., and each of 
his three children 2s. 5d. ; how much do they all earn in a month 
(4 weeks) ? 

(4) Learn and write Table of Aliquot Parts of Ten Shillings 
(page 129). 

CoMFOSiTioir. — Write about a treOi telling the kinds ; the root, 
trunk, branches, and leaves. Uses of trees. Make short sentences, 
ending with a full stop. Use a capital letter for the next sentence. 
Do not let there be many "and's," "bufs," "that's," *'then's," &c. 

THIRD WEEK. 
Lesson 11.— Monday Morning. Leam. 

THE LAST CHARGE OF THE FRENCH AT WATERLOO— 

(Continued). 

But on the British heart were lost 
(20) The terrors of the charging host ;'^ 

For not an eye the storm that view'd 

Changed its proud glanc^ of fortitude ;*' 

Nor was one forward footstej^^ stay'd. 

As dropped the dying and the dead.*^ 
(25) Fast as their ranks the thunders tear^^ 

Fast they renew*d^ each serried square ;^ 

And on the wounded and the slain 

Closed their diminished fiUi^^ again, 

Till from their line, scarce spears' lengths three, 
(30) Emerging^^ from the smoke they see 

Hdmet?"^ and plume,^ and pan'-o-ply.^ 
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LESSON ll-€ontinued. 

23. The body of French soldiers chaxving or attacking the Britifih. 
24. Look. 25. Bravery. 86. The moving forward of the British Guards to 
meet the Vreacti. %7, As the kiUed and the wounded dropped from the 
ranks. 28. The shot from the thundering cannon tear the ranks in pieces by 
killing so many. 29. Filled up. 30. Men closely drawn together in a square 
to resist cavalry. 31. lines of soldiers made fewer by reason of the number 
kiUed. 32. Coming into sight. 33. The brass cap of the cuirassiers. 
34. The crest^ or bunch of horse-hair In the helmet. 36. Armour. 

Draw outline maps (A) Scotland ; (B) Ev/roTpe, with seas, <kc. ; (0) 
Asia^ with secu, riven, dtc. 

Lesson 12.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

SCOTLAND. ^ 

(A). — BouNDARiKS AND EXTENT. —Scotland forms the n(yrthem 
part of the Island of Great Britain. It is bounded on the north 
and west by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the east by the North 
Sea. On the south it is separated from BUgland by the Solway 

Firth, the Cheviot Hills, and the B. Tweed. 

Its greatest length, from Bunnet Head, in Caith'-ness, to the Mull 
of Galloway, in Wig-tony is about 280 miles, and its breadth varies 
from 35 miles to about 150 miles. Its area, including the islands, 
is 30,000 square miles, or rather more than half the size of England 
and Wsdes. The fopulation is 3,735,000, or a little less than that 
of London. The city of Ed'-in-burgh {M'-ln-lrt^ is the capital 

EUROPE— SEAS— (Continued). 

(B). — The White Sea is frozen over during three or four months 
of the year, hence its name. 

The Baltic Sea is generally shallow, and subject to storms. It 
has no tides, and is frozen over during part of the winter. Its waters 
are not so salt as those of the ocean, owing to the many rivers which 
run into it. It opens into the North Sea, through the Sound, the 

Great Belt, and the Little Belt, the Cat'-te-gat, and the 
Skag'-er Back. It has two large gulfs, the Gxdf of Both'-ni-a 

in the north, and the Gulf of Fin'-land in the east. 
The Mediterranean is the largest inland sea in the world. It 

opens into the Atlantic by the Straits of Gib-ral'-tar (17 miles 

across). A strong upper current flows into it from the Atlantic, 
and an under one flows out of it. Its waters are very salt owing to 
evaporation. The name means " The sea in the middle of the land," 
or " The Midland Sea." 

The Black Sea is of an oval shape, and is very deep. It is 
subject to storms, and abounds in fish. It gets its name from its 
hlack rocky shores covered with thick dark woods, and from the 
storms and fogs to which it is subject in winter. 
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THE SEAS, &c., OF ASIA. 

(C). — (1) The Arctic Ocean. It is frozen over for a great 
part of the year. Three large rivers flow into it through Si-bk'-ri- a, 
the Le'-na, the Ten-i-se'-i (yhi-e-sd'-e or y^^'8d)f and the O'-bi. 
The river Yenisei drains Lake Bal'-kal fln-kdl), the laiig^est fresh- 
water lake in Asia. All these rivers are navigable. 

(2) The Cas'-pian Sea, a very large salt water lake, forms part 
of the boundary between Asia and Europe. No large rivers flow 
into it from Asia, but it receives the Volga from Europe. The 
Sea of Ar'-al, also a salt water lake, 800 miles east of the Caspian, 
receives the river A'-mu Da-ri'-a (d'-mu dd-re-d), or Ox'-US. 

(3) The Red Sea bounds A-ra'-bia on the west and Africa on the 
cast It is joined to the Mediterranean by the Suez Canal (about 
90 miles long), and to the Arabian Sea by the Strait o£ 
Bab-el-Mail'-deb. It receives no important river. 

(4) The Per'-si-an Gulf partly separates Per-'sia from Arabia. 
It receives the two large rivers, the Ti'-glis and the Eu-plira'-tes 
{u-frd'-tes). There are valuable peaxl fisheries in it. 

(6) The A-ra'-bi-an Sea is bounded by Arabia, Bal-u-chis-tan', 
and Hin'-dus-tan". The river In'-dus, which rises in the Himalayas, 
flows into it. 

Lesson 13.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the Least Common Multiple of 3, 9, 12 ; 6, 15, 45 ; 
5,11,55,35; 3,7,21. 

(2) Find the L. C. M. of 9, 6, 4, 12 ; 4, 6, 8, 24 ; 6, 10, 15. 20 ; 
6, 9, 12, 16. 

(3) What will 660 knives cost at 7/6 per doz. ? 

(4) Learn and write Table of Aliquot Parts of a Shilling and a 
Penny (page 129). 

Word Forming. — Compound Nouns. — (1) Noun + noun = noun. 

Ex. 2. — Noontide (ttc^ = time), inkstand, oaktree, hatband, tea- 
spoon, bookcase, landbreeze, steamboat, doomsday (doom^ or dom = 
judgment), coast-line, evensong, firefly, Thursday ( = Thor's day). 

Break up these compound nouns into their separate words, and 
explain. 

Lesson 14.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Leam. 

THE SUBJECT. 

The subject of a sentence is the thing spoken of. It is the name of 
something: therefore — 

The subject must always be a NOUN, or a word or 
words used as a noun. 
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LESSON 14b— Continaed. 
There may therefore be several kinda of subjects — 

SUBJECTS. FREDICATB. 

(1) Noun The hoy runs. 

(2) Pronoun » - - - He runs. 

(3) A4iOCtive - - - The good are great. 

(4) An infinite mood - To run is healthy. 

(5) A verbaOnwin, or j ^^^„ -^ i^ h^^lthy. 

A phrase is two or more words which do not express a 
complete thought. 

An "infinitive phrase" or a "participial phrase" may be used as 
the subject of a sentence. 

(6) Infinitive phrase - To run gently is pleasant. 

(7) Participial phrase - Running very fast is fatiguing. 

Ex. 6. Pick out the subjects and Uate their hind, — Time flies 
quickly. ''The" is an article. To foi^give is divine. Tea comes 
from China. Pride is a vice. The merciful are happy. To deceive 
God is impossible. She is a good woman. Cricketing is a healthy 
game. The weary are at rest. Honour thy parents. 

Ex. 7. Make simple sentences with these subjects. Pride . The 

sea , He . To lie . York . Jane . He and 

they . Singing a song . 

Ex. 8. MaJce simple sentences, supplying suitaUe subjects to these 

predicates, swim on the water. nibble the grass. 

shine in the sky. blew out the candle. keep us 

warm. is more valuable than wealth. never smiled 

again. fell down. is dead. is black. 

Lesson 15.— Priday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the L. C. M. of 3. 5, 7, 9 ; 8, 9, 10 ; 4, 12, 16, 24 ; 
2, 9. 17, 34. 

(2) Reduce to a common denominator, \ and \ ; f , -fi, and f^ ; 
f » f , A. and J. 

(3) I give away 1008 nuts among four boys ; one gets half, 
another one-third, and another 30. How many do they each get ? 

(4) Learn and write Table of Aliquot Parts of Three Shillings 
and Fourpence (page 129). 

Paraphbase (i,e,i turn into prose) Lesson 6. 
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FOURTH" WEEK. 
Lesson 16.— Monday Morning. Loam. 

THE LAST CHARGE OF THE FRENCH AT WATERLOO— 

(Continued). 
Then waked their^ fire at once ! 
Each musketeer*!^ revolving kneel,^ 
As fast, as regularly fell, 
(35) As when they practise to displa^^ 
Their disciplinei*^ on festal day A 

Then down went hdm and lance, '^'^ 
Down were the eagle bannerg*^ sent^ 
Down reeling steeds*^ and riders went, 
(40) Corsleti^ were pierced,^ and pennonal*''^ rent ;^ 
And, to augment^ the fray,^ 
Wheerd full against their staggering j2anX»,^^ 
The English horsemen's foaming ranksr^* 
Forced their resistless^ way. 
36. The fire of the British. 37* Musketeera, soldiers anoaed with muskets, 
akindof gun. 38. Firing in turns. 39. To show. 40. Training, cleverness. 
41. Review day. 42. tlie helmet and lance of the French. 43. The eagle 
was carried by the French. 44. Horses. 45. Armour for the body. 46. Cut 
through by sword and bullet. 47.=Feunant, a small flag. 48. Tom in pieces. 
49. Increase. 50. The fight. 51. The sides of the French lines which were 
broken. 52. Lines of soldiers on foaming horses. 53. Unable to be beaten. 

Draw outline maps (A) ScoUand, capes, d:c. ; (B) Europe, seas, <&c. ; 
(0) Asia, seas, rivers, d;c. 

Lesson 17.— Tuesday Morn. Geography. Write and Learn. 

SCOTLAND. 

(A). — Capes. — On the East Coast. — Dun'-cans-by Head, in 
Caith'-ness; Tar'-bet NeSS. in JRoss; Bu'-chan Ness, in Aber- 
deen; Fife Ness, in Fife; St Abb's Head, in Ber^-vnckfb^-r^kJ. 

On the North Coast. — Dun'-net Head, in Caithness ; and Cape 
Wrath (rdthj, in Sunderland. 

On the West Coast. — ^Ard-na-mur'-chan Point and Mull of 

Can'-tire, in Ar-gyW. 

On the South Coast. — Mull of Gal'-lo-way, in Wig'-ton. 

In the Heb'-ri-des (Mb'-r^-dezJ, — Butt Of Lew'-is floo'-Xs), in 
the north of the Island of Lewis. 

EUROPE— OTHER PARTS OP THE SEA. 

(B).— The Bay of Bis'-cay, opening into the Atlantic, Very 
stormy. 

The Strait of Gib-ral'-tar, leading from the Atlantic into the 
Mediterranean, The Qulf of Ly'-OnS and the Gulf of Gten'-O-a 
are parts of the Medvterranecm, 
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LESSON 17- Continued. 

The Strait of Bon-i-fa'-ci-O (h6nrl&-fa''t8ho)t between Cor'-si-ca 
and Sar-din'-ia. 

The Strait of Mes-si'-na (m^se'-ndX between Sicily and Italy. 

The Strait of O-tran'-tO, leading from the I-o'-ni-an Sea into 
the A'dri-at'-ic Sea or Gulf of Venice. 

The Ar-chi-per-a-go (dr-m-pW-d-go ) or iE'-ge-anf'e'-je-awjSea, 

remarkable for the number of islands it contains. 

TheDar-da-nelles', the Sea of Mar'-mo-ra, and the Bos'-po- 

ms or strait of Con-StaJl-ti-no'-ple, leading into the Blach Sea. 

The Strait of Yen-i-ka'-le (ySn-(^kd'-ldJ, joining the Black Sea 
and the Sea of A'-zof. 

The Cas'-pi-an Sea, forming part of the boundary between 
Europe and Mia. 

THE SEAS, &c., OF ASIA~.(Contmued). 

(0). — (6) The Bay of Ben'-gal has Hin-dus-tan' on the west, and 
FuBTHER India on the east. It contains the island of Cey-lon', 
south of Hin-dus-tan'. The rivers G-an'-ges and Brah-ma-pu'-tra, 
the first rising on the south, and the latter on the north of the 
Himalayas, flow into it. 

(7) The China Sea is separated from the Indian Ocean by 
Si-am', the Ma-lay' Peninsula, the islands of Su-ma'-tra, and 
Ja'-va, and from the Pacific by Bor'-ne-o and the Phil'-ip-pine Is. 
It receives the R. Me-Khong' (ma-kdng'J. 

(8) The Yellow Sea receives the river A-moOr', which rises 
south of the Al-tai' Mts. 

Climate, Soil, Productions. — ^The north is very cold, the central 
parts are generally cold and dry, and the sovAh hot. In the centre 
and west are large deserts, and in Si-he' -ri-a is much barren land, but 
the south is fertile. G-old, silver, lead, and copper are got from 
the AUai Mts., and diamonds are found in India. Coal is found 
in India, China, and Siberia. 

Tea is got from China and India, and coffeo from Arabia. The 
eleplumt, the lion, and tiger are foimd in the south. 

There are more than 830 millions of people in Asia, or about half 
the people in the world, China having the greatest number. 

Lesson 18.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Reduce to a common denominator, j, |, f ; li f, t » li ?> y» 

(2) Which is the greatest and which the least of these fractions, 
?, i, I, ^, J, and ^'^ ? , . . , . 

(3) If 5 minutes are wasted every day, how much time is lost in 
20 years ? (Mind leap years.) [turn over. 
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LESSON 18— Continued. 

(4) Learn and write Table of Aliquot Parts of One Shilling and 
Threepence (page 129). 

Word Forming. — Compound Nouns. — (2) Adjective + noun = 
noun. 

Ex. 3. — Bluebell, sweetbread, nobleman, blackbird, freeman, mid- 
night (wMi= middle), twilight (ftci=two), fortnight (/or^ = fourteen), 
roundhead, quicksilver, midday, redbreast. 

Break up these nouns into their separate words, xmderline the 
adjective, and explain, as — 

Bhaebeil = blue + bell = a flower like a bell, of a blue colour. 

Lesson 19.— Thursday Morning. Grammax. Write. 

Ex. 9. State the kind of subjects. — Prosperity may gain friends, 
adversity will try them. He ran a race. The studious are re- 
warded. Swimming gives you confidence in the water. To read 
much is the way to gain knowledge. To talk loudly is bad manners. 

Ex. 10. Pcvrse lines 43 and 44 (last two). Lesson 16. 

Ex. 11. Oive the feminine of boy, gentleman, giant, hunter, heir, 
em peror. 

Lesson 20.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Add together J and | ; |, f, and J ; J, t^, and f. 

(2) Find thesum of J + i + i ; J + 6 + iV ; t + ^ + f + f . 

(3) What weight is there in four packets, one containing S^lbs., 
another 2^1bs., the third IJlbs., and the fourth 2 Jibs. ? 

(4) At 7d. in the £, what is the tax on an income of £480 ? 
Composition. — ^Write about any game you like to play at, and 

explain all about it. 

FIFTH WEEK. 
Lesson 21.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

THE LAST CHARGE OF THE FRENCH AT WATERLOO— 

(Continued). 
(45) Then to the musket-hneeV^ succeed^^ 

The clash of swords — ^the neigh of steeds — 

As plie^ the smith his clanging'^ trade. 

Against the cuira^s^^ rang the blade ;'* 

And while, amid their close array ^^ 
(50) The well-served^^ cannon rent their way ; 

And while, amid their scatter d band 

Raged the fierce rider's bloody hrand^ 

RecoiUdP in common roui^ and fear, 

Lancer, and guard, and cui-ras-sier', 
(55) Horsemen and foot — a mingled host ! 

Their leaders fall'n — their standards lost. 
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IS8S0V n-Gontlnued. 

54. Firing of muskets. 66. FoUo^ra. 66. Works at 67* The ringing 
sound of metals. 66. (pronounce kni-raff) Metal lureastplate. 66. Sword. 
66. Men drawn up in tmttte. 61. Well leaded and p<^1ed at tke eaemy. 
62. Kood-stained swocd. 68. Fdl back. 64. F^ght of soldiera 

Si& WALTKa ScoVT, a Scotchman^ bom 1771, died 1882, was an excellent 
xx>et, and the most celebrated novel writer of his day. His best poems are : 
'• The Lay of the Last Minstrel," " Marmlon," and " The Lady of the Lake ;" 
but the " WaTerley Ifovels " brou^^t him the greatest fame. 

Draw ouUine maps (A) SccUcmd, parts of tea ; (B) JBuropf., capes, 
idaruU; (C) Asia, countries. 

Lesson 22.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

SCOTLAND. 

(A). — Parts op the Sea. — On the East Coast. — JkHf-ttoeh 
Firth, Mor'-ay Firth, Firth of Tay, Firth of Forth. 

On the North Coast. — ^Pent'-land Firth, between Cai^ness 
and the Orkney Islands. 

On the West Coast. — The Minch- between the Heb'-ri-des and 
the mainland ; the Firth of Lome, Loch Lin'-nhe (lln'n^f and 

Loch F3me (M). in ^rgyie ; and the Firth of Clyde. 

On the South Coast.— Luce Bay, in Wigton ; and Sol'-way 
Firth. 

The North Channel separates Scotland and Ireland. It is 14 
miles across. 

The west coast of Scotland is high and rockv, and very much inden 
ted. It contains some himdreds of arms of the sea, generally called 
Lochs, (locks). The name is also applied to lakes. 

EUROPE. 

(B). — Capes.— North Cape, on the Island of Mag'-er-Se 

(mag''^-6), and Nord'-kyn, in the north of Norway. Naze, 
south of Nor'-way. The okaw {sko)^ north of Den'-mark. Cape 
Wrath (rath), north of Scotland. Ca]^e Clear, south of Ireland. 
Land's End, west of England. Fin-lS-torre' {Jin-ls-tdr'), north- 
west of Spain. Cape Ro'-Ca; the most westerly point, in Por'-tu-gal. 
Cape Ta-ri'-fa {td-r^-fd^ in Spain, the most southerly point. 
Cape Mat-a-pan', south of Greece. 

Islands. — In the Atlantic. — Great Britain and Ireland, to the 
west of the Continent. Ice'-laudj in the north-toestf and the 
Far'-oe {fd'-ro or fd'-ru) Isles, north of Scotland, belonging 
to Denmark. 

In the Baltic Sea. — Zoa'-land and Fii'-nen, belonging to 
Denmark, Qott'-land, belonging to Sweden, "DSk'-gO, Oo'-SOl 
{e-zH), and the A'-land Isles, belonging to Russia, 

B [turn OVER. 
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LESSON 22-Ck>ntlnue<!. 

In the Mediterranean, — ^The Bal-e-ar-lc Isles, belongiD^ to 
Spain, Oor'-Si-Ca, belonging to i^Vance. Sar-cUn'-i-aandSl'-Cl-ly^ 
belonging to Italy, Mal'-ta, belonging to En^^nd. I'-O-ni-an 
{e-o-nMn) IsleS, belonging to Greece, and Can'-dl-a, belonging to 
Turkey, 



(0).-ASIA- 


COUNTRIES AND CAPITALS. 


Countries of Asia. 


Capital and Chief 
Towns. 


Rivers, Ac, they 
stand on. 


1. A-fil-at-lc Tor-key. 

2. A-ra'-Wa 

3. Per'-Bl-a(p2r'-«A2-a;., 

4. Af-gbaa-u-tan' .... 

5. Bal-u-cbl-Btan' 

Empire of J 

6. Hln-atuB-tan' j 

7. Bnr'-in Ah . r r 


Smtr'-na 


X-g€-an Sea, 
Bed Sea. 
In the Interior. 
. R. Korbid'. 
In the Interior. 
R. Huff-li (hoog^-U). 
B. of Ben-gal'. 
A-ra'-bi-an Sc/i. 
R. Jum'-na. 
R. Ir-a-ica'-di. 
R. Me^-Nam (md'-n&m). 
Oooit. 

R. Pei-Ho' fpd-hffj. 
In the Interior. 
R. An-ga'-ra. 
I. qf Ni'-pon'. 


Mec'-ca 


Tb-He-ram' ftd-hir-dn' ). 
Ka-bul' fka-bool') .... 

Kb-lat' fke-ldtj 

Cal-cut'-ta 


MA-DRA<?' ....T...r.. 


Bom-bay' 


Bm/-m fdil'-hi) .... 
Man-da-lat' 


8. si-am' r«-<i»»'; 

9 / n^,pii.Tn , , , , ^ . . . , 


Bano'-kok 


Hu-k' (Jio-d' or ktcd) . . 
Pe-kinq' 


10. Chinese Empire .... 

11. Tnr-kes-tan' 

12. 81-be'-rla 


Bo-kha'-ra (bd-M-rdJ.. 
Ir'-kutsk 


13. Ja-pan' 


Ye'-do 



Of Burmalli Siam, and ATmfl.Tn , we know very little, but their 
productions are similar to those of India. Turkestan is an 
immense plain inhabited by wandering tribes. Trade is carried on 
by caravans, between Russia and Persia. 

Lesson 23.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the value of $ + J + 1 + A- 

(2) I bought at the draper's SJ yards of cloth, 4 J yards of linen, 
yards of silk, and 6 J yards of satin. How many yards did I 

buy in all ? 

(3) Find the sum of one-half, three-fifths, five-ninths, and two- 
thirds. 

(4) Learn and write Table of Aliquot Parts of a Ton (page 129). 

■Word Forming. — Compound Nouns. — (2) Adjective f noun = noun. 

Ex. 4. — court-martial (mar^ia^— military), whitewash, longshanks, 
black-cock, bluebird, halfpenny, safeguard, true-hearted, wiseacre 
(acre =8ayer), warm-hearted. 

Break up these noims into their separate words, imderline the 

adjective, and explain. 

J<rote.— When the adjective follows the noun, the word is almoet 
iJways of French oiigin. 
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Lesson 24.— Thursday Mom. Qramniar. Write and Leam. 

THE PREDICATE. 

The predicate makes a statement about the subject ; it tella 
something. 

A verb is a word that teUs, therefore — 

The PREDICATE must always be a verb. 

The predicate may be — 

(1) A single or finite verb. '' Dogs barh:' 

Every predicate must contain a finite verby that is, one whose meaning 
is limited by tenae^ number, and person. Infinitive moods and parti> 
ciples have neither tense, number, or person ; they cannot, there- 
fore, form predicates by themselves. 

(2) A compound verb. ** The letter hat been wriUen" 

(3) The verb "to be" and some other part of speech. 

The verb "to be" joins easily with the other parts of speech, hence it 
is most frequently found in predicates. 

(a) The verb *' to 6< " and an adjective— 
" The boy Is lazy." 

(b) The verb " to be " and a noui or prononn— 
"Thatlaaftird." "IamA«." 

(c) The verb **tobe" and a paztldple— 
" Seeing is believing." 

(d) The verb "to be " and an infinltiye— 
" The boy Is to wriU." 

(e) The verb " to be" and an adverl)— 
"Mypenla;i«r«." 



(f) The verb *' to be " and a phrase— 
" The dog is in the kennel.'* 



Ex. 12. Select the predicates and state the hinds. — The boy is 
industrious. The ploughman whistles. The giraffe is tall. Lying 
is sinful. Iron is a metal. John may go home. Mary was at home 
yesterday. 1 love my mother. Tom was all alone. 

Lesson 25.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Add ^3 6s. 7id.i ^Id ^s. 3}d., £2 15s. Sfd., and £1 ISs. ll^d. 

(2) How many pounds (lbs.) does half-a-pound, three-eighths of a 
pound, seven-sixteenths of a pound, two-ninths of a pound, and 
five-sixths of a pound amount to ? 

(3) Eight horses and three cows cost £544 78. 6d., and three 
horses cost £181 10s. ; what did the cows cost? 

(4) How many yards of silk and satin, an equal number of each, 
can you buy for £20, if the silk costs 4s. 8d. per yard, and the 
satin 5s. 9d. ? 

Pabafhbase (i,e., turn into prose) Lesson 21. 
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SIXTH WSXTK. 

Lesson 26.— Monday Morning. Leaan. 

ODE ON THE SPRINO— (2; Gray), 

Lo! yrhsre ihe r9Wff^bo9onCd HmtT^f 

Fair Veniu^* Vtain^ appear, 
Disdose!* the long-expectmg flowers, 

And wake the purple year J^ 
(5) The Attic warUer pours her ikrwit^ 
Rupontiv^ to the cuckoo's note, 

The untaught Juvrmmv^ of e^ning : 
While, whispering pleasure as iJiey fly, 
Cool ZSph'-yn? throujgh the dear blue sli^ 
(10) Their ga^r'dfragrance^^ fling. ^^ 

1. The charming spring time. The time when roses and other flowers 
come Into bloom. 2. The goddess of love and beauty among the Romans, 
called Aph-rd-di'-tS by the Greeks. The month of April, as the beginning of 
spring, was thought to be pecidiarly sacred to her. 3. Fdlowens or attendants, 
as the flowers and birds. 4. Show, or bring to view. 5. The year, which 
rules all nature, in reference to the purple robe, worn by the rulers of the 
Romans. 6. The nightingale pours forth her song. Called the "Attic 
Warbler," because it is found in great numbers near Athens, the capital of 
Greece, in the Department of Attica. The song of the nightingale is the 
sweetest and most beautiful of any song bird. 7. Answering, replying to. 
8. The agreement of one part with another. The uniting together in spring 
of so many things which produce pleasure. 9. The west wind, which is 
generally mild. Any soft, mild, gentle breeze. 10. The sweet scent they 
have gatiiered from the floweis they have blown over. U. To cast about in 
all directions. To leave behind. 

Draw maps (A) Scotland, islands^ dbc. ; (B) Europe; (0) Chinese 
Empire. 

Lesson 27.— Tuesday Morn. Geography. Write and Leain. 

SCOTLAND— ISLANDS. 

(A) — ^There are above 700 islauds belonging to Scotland, but only 
about 170 are inhabited. They lie chiefly on the west and north. 

On the North. — The Ork'-neySj separated from the mainland by 
the Pentf4and Firth. Only a few of iiiem, which aiSoid good sheep 
pasturage, are inhabited. 

The Shet'-land Islands He about 50 miles north o£ the Ork« 
neys. They are bleak, dreary, and destitute of trees. 

On the West. — The Heb -ri-des (hSb'-H-dez), which are gener- 
ally rugged and mountainous, with large tracts of moorland and. 
pasture land. They are divided into two groups — 

(1) The Outer Hebrides, the largest islands being Lew'-is and 
North and South Uist {wist). 
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LESSON 2T — Continued. 
(2) The Inner Hebrides, including Skye, MuU, Staf-fa. I-o'-na 
(^•d-na)f Ju'-ra, Is'-lay {i'-lay), 

Skyo is noted for beautiful aceneiy, and StalBk contains a curious 
cave called Fin'-ff(U'$ Cave, St. Columb<ij who landed from Irebmd 
about 1300 years ago (a.d. 565). lived on lona, and preadhed 
Christianity there. 

Bnte and Ar'-ran, two important ifllands, in the Firth of Clyde, 
form the county of Bute. 

EUROPE--PENINSULAS, &c. 
(B.) — 8can-di-na'-vi-a^ including the countries of Sweden and 

Norway ; Jnt'-land, or the Da -nuui peninsula ; the Spaa'-ish 

peninsula, including Spain and PortugaL Thi« last is often called 

^' The Peninsula." 

Italy, Turkey and Greece, in the Mediterranean Sea, and the 
Gri-me'-a* ^outh of Ruaaia^ in thd Black Sea, arevall peninsulas. 

It is a curious fact that most of the great peninsmas of the world 
point to the smUh. The chief exceptions are the ^^ '»<**» peninsula, 
in Europe, and the peninsula of YUC-a*tan', in Central America, 
both of which point northwvrd. 

The tgthfMU, joining Spain and Portugal with France, ia oocu> 
pied by the Pyr'-en-ees MtS. The tract of land joining Italy to 
the mainland oonskts in great part of « low and very fertile plain, 

called the Plain of Looi'-bar-dy: 

ASIA-^HINESB EMPIRE. 
(G.) — ^This Empire^ one of the laqgeat in the world, oonsiBto «f 

Ghina Propen Go-re'-& Tib-et', lCan-c]iu'-ii-a« Mon-go'-li-a, 

and the Loo-Gnoo Is. It includes a great part of the oenXre and eaxt 
of AfiiA, and contains i\ millions of square milea. 

Ghina Proper is the chief division, the rest, though having 
native rulers, are all dependent upon the Emperor of China, who 
sanctions thmr lawB or in^ftoaea tribute. 

Tibet and Mongolia are mountainous, and are partly separated 
by the desert of Qa-bi or Sha'-mo. 

Crhina Proper is a beautiful and well cultivated countiy, and 
very densely populated. 

Agricultvre is the chief occupation of the people. Rice on the low 
lands and tea on the mountain slopes in l^e south-east, with 
tobaooo and cotton in the middle portions, being the chief objects 
of culture. Coal and porcdlaiXl olay are abun<utnt. 
The Chinese dislike foreigners, and we therefore know little about 
the interior of the oountiy. 

Peeking' (li millions), in the north, on the R. Pei-ffo' {pdrko'), 

is the capital. Nan-king', on the Tang-tsCf was formerly the caiHtaL 

lllere are now several ports open to all forel^ers ; Can-ton', on 

Ckint<m Siver, A-moy', rU-ChoW, Nlni|H90', Iwan-ghal' {shang-hV) 

at the mouth of the K Jan^-toe-ibian^Tn-an-t^n' (te-enrseen'J, the 

port of Fekin, on tho Pei-ho', and several othera 

PaptUatunif 556 millions. Religion, Buddhism. Government, Despotic 
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Lesson 28.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the cost of 886 tons at £i 10s. per ton. 

(2) What is the value of 772 bookcases at £8 4s. each ? 

(3) Add together 9{d., 8|d., llfd., and 9^d. 

(4) A fishmonger bought 20,000 herrings at 2s. a hundred, and 
sold them at 5 for 2d. How much money did he gain ? 

Word Forming. — Cowpound Nouns, — (8) Noun + verb = noun. 

Ex. 5. — Scarecrow, telltale, pick-pocket, skinflint, spendthrift 
{thrift =thm^ saved), stopgap, turncock (cocfc= tap), wagtail, spit- 
fire, bakehouse, godsend, windfall, wardrobe {ward^to guard, to 
take care of), catchpenny. 

Break up these nouns into their separate words, underline the 
verb twice, and explain, as — 

scarecrow = scare + crow = something to scare or frighten crows. 

«eWto?c= tell + tale = one who tells tales about another. 



Lesson 29.— Thursday Morning. Grammar. Write. 

Ex. 18. Select the subjects and predicates. — The little birds had 
laid their heads under their wings. In what book is that mentioned ? 
They are resolved to do their duty. Each pair builds themselves a 
separate habitation. He died from thirst. The article is made o£ 
•cotton. He became a Christian. You are to go. 

Ex. 1 4. ParH lines 5 and 6. Lesson 26. 

Ex. 15. Place in columns according to gender. — Cousin, army, 
town, woman, bird, cow, miller, uncle, mare. 

Lesson 30.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the cost of 407 yards of gold brocade at £3 5s. per 
yard. 

(2) What is the worth of 852 books at a guinea each ? 

(3) I spend one-third of my money on Monday, one-eighth on 
Tuesday, one-twelfth on Wednesday, and one-sixteenth on Thursday; 
what part of the whole have I spent ? 

(4) Learn and write Table of Aliquot Parts of a Cwt. (page 129). 

Composition. — ^Write about a horse* stating its size, parts, as 
hide, hoof, &c ; its properHes, as swiftness, strength, and docility ; its 
food and uses. Make short sentences, ending them with full stops. 
Begin new sentences with capital letters. Do not use " and " and 
" but " many times. 
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SEVENTH WEEK. 
Lesson SL—Monday Morning. Learn. 

ODE ON THE SPRING- (Continued). 

Where'er the oak's thick branches stretch, 
A broader, browner,^ shade ; 

Where'er the rude^^ and moss-grown beech 

* O'ei^anopies^* the glade^^ 
(15) Beside some water's rushy hrink^^ 

With me the Mus^"^ shall sit, and think 
(At ease reclined in rustic 8t(U^^) 

How vain the ardoui^^ of the Crowd,^ 

How low, how little are the Proud, 
(20) How indigent^^ the Great ! 

12. Darker. The thick foliage of the oak casts a thick shadow. 13. Rough ; 
of fantastic, curious shapes, referring to the roots as they spring out of the 
groimd. The shade of the leaves and branches is so complete that grass will 
not grow beneath it, but instead there is short, dry moss. 14. Forms a 
curtun or shade. 15. An opening in a wood among the thick trees. 16. The 
bank or edge of the stream covered with rushes. 17. The name given to 
certain sister goddesses among the Greeks. Only three were originaUy 
worshipped. In later times they were increased to nine. £-r9.'-to, the goddess 
who presided over lyric poetry, is here meant. 18. Lying at ease under the 
trees. 19. Great eagerness. 20. People engaged in business. 21. Needy. 
The great, with all their greatness, are still like the poor, and reqiiire the 
necessaries of life. 

Draw maps (A) Scotland, mountains, dbc, ; (B) Europe, mountains^ 
^' ; (0) Japan, 

Lesson 32.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

SCOTLAND— SURFACE. 

(A). — ^Above two-thirds of Scotland is mountainous. The country 

is divided into two districts, the Highlands and the Lowlands. 

Between them is a broad piain or valley, called Strath-more'. 

This " Great Plain ** runs north-east from the M. Forth, nearly to 

the mouth of the Dee, 

Most of the northern and western part of Scotland is in the Hlgll- 
lands ; the Lowlands form the greater i>art of the soiUhem and 
eastern portion. 

In the Highlands are the Gram'-pi-an Mountains, which 

stretch from the Firth of Clyde to Aberdeen. The highest points are 

Ben Ne'-vis (4,400 feet), Ben Mac-dhu-i' fm&k-du-i' J, and Ben 
Lo'-mond. 

Ben If evis is the highest point in the Brltisll Islands ; if it were 
150 feet higher its top would be always covered with snow. 

[turn over. 
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LESSON 32— Continued. 

North of the Grampians the country is called the Northern 
Highlands ; it is covered with -wild and rugged heaths aiMl moor* 
lands. 

Between the Grampians and the Northern Highlands is a valley 
called Olen-more', or " The Great Olen" containixig Loch Loch'-y 
and Loch NeSB. 

EUROPE— MOUNTAINS. 

(B). — More than two-thirds of Europe is a level plain, called 
"the Great Plain/' which stretches across the centre of the 
Continent from the North Sea to the Ural Mountains. All the chief 
mountain ranges lie either to the south of this plain, or to the north- 
west of it. The chief ranges are : — 

The Pyr'-en-ees between France and Spatn^ the Alps in Switz'- 
er-landf the Ap'-en-nines in JtcUyf the Car-pa'-thi-ans in Austria^ 
the Bal'-kanS in Turkey, the Cau'-ca-SUS between Mussia and J^ui, 
and the Scan-di^na'-vian MtS. in Norway and Sweden, 

The Alps are the highest mountains in Europe; they almost 
cover Stoitzf-eT'Umd and separate it from Italy, France, and Austria. 
The tops of the high peaks are covered with enow. Xont Blue 
(pidn-bl6ng% 15,800 feet (or about three miles) high, is the hl^jbest 
summit. A railw^ tunnel, 7} miles long, laias been cut through 
the Alps, between France and Italy, near Kamt OtB-ls' (aa-iMeu'), 
and a no the r one, SI ndlM long, under Itt* fit. Qot^'bttMlv was 
opened May, 1882. 

ASIA— EMPIRE OF JAPAN. 

(0). — Japan consists of a group of islands in the Pacific, off the 
north-ecbst of Asia, of which the principal are Ni-pon' ^n^-pon'), 
Shi-ko'-ku (ihX-k^'lcoo), Ki-U'-Shi-U' (he-oo'-shX-oo'), and Xe'-20 
(ya'z6). The total area is a little larger than that of the British 
Islands. 

These islands are rugged and irregular. A chain of mountains runs 
through the whole of them. FU'-Si-ya'-XUa ffoo'-»i-ya'-^na), in 
Nipon, 14,000 feet high, being the highest peaJc. All the Islands 
contain active volcanoes, and earthquakes are frequent, doing great 
injury. The climate is similar to that of the British Islands. 
The COW, and a small buffalo, are used as bCAsts of burden. The 
people do not use milk and butter. 

Agriculturb is laigely followed, rice, tea» COtton, and silk 

being produced, but the minerals form the great w^th of the 

country, gold, silver, and copper being very abundant. 

The Manufactures of silk, cotton, and porcelain are exeellent. 

The Jajianese are a dever, iuteUigent people, and are gradually 

assuming the manners and customs of Western Europe. They have 

now Railways, Telegraphs, Post-offices, Police, and Soldiers, similar 

to our own ; and the English and French languages are taught in all 

the principal schools. 

[go to next PAGE. 
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LESBOlf 32— ContlnuecL 
The Government is despotic, under an £mperor, called the Mi-ka'- 
do (mi-ha'-do). The capital is To-kl'-O (to-k^-oX lormerly called 
Ye'-do (yd''d6) (800,000) , on the eatt coast of Nipon. Hak-O-da'-ti, 
in Yezo, and Na-ga-sa'-kl in KinsHiu, are important ports. The 
population of the country is about 36 millions. 

Till 1858 the Britiah were not allowed to viBit Japan, the Dutch 
being the only f oreignars permitted to oaixy on trade. 

Lesson 33.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the cost of 19301bB. at £3 2a. per Vb,, and at £4 5s. 
per lb. 

(2) Add together f + 4 + SJ. 

(3) A grocer bought 6cwt. 2qr8. ISlbs. of sugar for £10 Is. S^d., 
and sold it so as to gain a farthing on every pound of sugar.. How 
much did he receive for the whole ? 

(4) Learn and write Table of Aliquot Parts of a Found (lb.) and 
an Ounce (page 129). 

WoBD FosMnra. — ^OvmpoiimcK uici^Mlives are forxxked from — 

(1) An adjective + an adjective, as redrhot. 

(2) A noun 4- an adjective, as tjcy-hbu^ Or an adjective + a noun* 
as bwre-fwt, 

(3) A noun -fa participle, as heart-vending. 

Compound Ad^eetitiet,-^!) Adjective + adjective ^adjective. 
Ex. 6. — ^Blue-green, fool-hardy (/ba2= foolish), red-hot^ blue-black, 
rightful, evenly (Z^=]ike), old-fashioned, new-fangled. 

Break up these adjectives into their separate words, and explain. 

Lesson 34.— Thursday Morning. Grammar. Write. 

Ex. 16. Make ientence$ with — (1) The verb "to be," having a 
noun, an adjective^ and a phrase as predicate. (2) Any verb as 
predicate. 

Ex. 17. Pane lines 15 and 16, Lesson 31. 

Ex. 18. Make sentences with — (1) A noun, (2) a pronoun, (3) an 
adjective, (4) an infinitive, as subject. 

Ex. 19. Cidve a list of twdve adverbs, and state what hind each 
word is. 

Lesson 35.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the cost of 1081 at £8 5s. each, and also at 
£16 2s. 6d. each. 

(2) Add together £4} + £7| + £12ii. 

(3) If two ounces of tea cost 7id., what is the cost of a quarter of 
a pound ? 

(4) Learn and write Table of Aliquot Part of a Mile (page 130). 
pABAFHBASE (i.e., tum into prose) Lesson 31. 
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EiaHTH WEEK. 
Lesson 36.— Monday Morning. Leam. 

ODE ON THE SPRING— (Continued). 

StUP^ is the toUing hand^ of Care, 

The panting JiercU^* repose,^^ 
Yet hark, how through the peopled air^^ 

The biMif murmur glows \*^ 
(25) The insect youth^ are on the wing, 
Eager to taste the ho/My ed?^ spring, 

And float amid the liquid noon -^ 
Some lightly o'er the curren^^ ghim?^ 
Some show their gaily-gilded trim^ 
(30) Quick glancing to the sun.^ 

22. Resting from labour during the heat of mid-day. 23. The workman 
who has to toil hard. 24. Cattle. ' 26. Rest. 26. The air full of insects, as 
the eartU is full of i)eopl8. 27. The buzz or hum of the insects as they fly- 
about increases, and gives animation to the scene. 28. Toung insects. 
Insects have verv short lives, some only living a day, and others only a few 
hours. 29. The happiness spring brings. 30. Noon, which is pleasant ; or it 
may mean noon which flows (L. liquidus — flowing) quickly away. 31. The 
stream. 32. To move lightly over the top. 33. Gaily-coloured bodies and 
wings. 34. Quickly flying into the shade and then into the sunlight again. 

Draw maps (A) Scotland, mountains, dee, ; (B) Europe, m>ountain», 
^c, ; (0) WefiUm Asia. 

Lesson 37.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Leam. 

SCOTLAND— MOUNTAINS. 

(A\ — The Lowlands contain many ranges of hills. The chief 
ones are the Camp'-sie (ie=S) Hllls. in Stir^-ling ; the Och'-il 
(lUf'U) Hills, in Perth; and the Sid -law Hills, in PeHh and 
For'-far. 

These hills form nearly a continuous line. They run parallel with 
the Grampians, and endlose the Plain of Strath-more't the most 
fertile part of Scotland. 
South of the Firth of Forth are the Pent'-land HiUs, and the 

Lam'-mer-muir Hills. 

The Low'-ther or Lead Hills, in Dum-frieif (dUm-fre8s)j are a 
continuation of the Ohev'-i-OtS. They contain several high points 
and have many valuable lead mines. 

The Cheviots are really an English range, and form part of the 
boundary between England and Scotland. 

EUROPE— MOUNTAINS— (Contmued). 

(B). — The Pyr'-en-ees form the boundary between France and 
Spain, Mount Mal-a-det'-ta is the highest peak. 
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LBSSOF 87— Continued. 
The Ap'-6Il-liilies are joined to the Alps, and run through 
Italy, They contain valuable marble quarries. 

Mt. Ve-SH'-vi-ns, 4^000 feet high, is a celebrated volcano, on 
the Bay of Naples, not far from the Apennines. 

The other volcanoes of Europe are Mount Et'-na, in the island of 
8i'-ci-lyt 11,000 feet hi^h; and Moont Hcc'-la, in the island of 
M'land, 5,000 feet high. 

The Car-pa'-thi-ailB form a semicircle along the north and east 
of Au^'triru; they contain valuable gold, silver, and copper mines. 

The Bal'-kaBS run across Turkey from ea^ to wett. 

The Caa'-ca-sns Mts. run between the Black Sea and the 
Caspian Sea. They partly divide Europe from Asia. 

The Scan-di-na'-vian Mts. are chiefly in Norway. 

The IJ'-ral Mts. form part of the boundary between Europe and 
Atia on the east. 

The A1]M are singularly destitute of useful minerals ; whilst the 

Cazpatblans, the Scandinavian, and the Ural Mts. are 

ospecially rich. 

ASIA— WESTERN COUNTRIES. 

(0).— (1) Tnrkey in Asia, capital Smyk'-na (180,000) on the 

jS-gef-an Sea, consists of several provinces in the extreme we^ of 
Europe. The Tau'-ms MtS. run along the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. There are numerous bleak tahlelandaf but the valleys 
are beautiful and fruitful 

Fi09, raitinSf and riee are exported from Smyr'-na and Bey'-TOUt 
(bd'-root), in /Syria. Sl-nope' ftf-noobj* and Tte'-M-SOnd on the 
Black Sea J and Bas'-ra on the Shat-tl-Arabt are noted ports. 

(2) Arabia consists of an elevated taJtldandt most of which is 
dcMert, intersected by ranges of mountains. Round the coast are a 
few fertile tracts. YeilIL'-0Il, a district in the souJtk-watt belonging 
to Turkey, grows excellent coffee. 

The climate is ^e driest in the world. Coffee, gumt and dates, drug* 
and pearU, are exported. 
MllS-Cat', on the noHh-east coast, A'-den and Mo'-cha, on the 
Bed Sea, and Ma-kal'-la and Shehr («^), on the south coast, are 
ports. 

There is no settled fonn of government. Niunerous chiefs, more or 
less despotic, rule various ports of the interior of the country. 
Those parts of the coast not under Turkish rule are subject to the 
Sultans of 0-man' and Had-ra-mauf . 

(3) Persia. Capital. Tb-hb-ran' (td-h^r-dn') (85,000). A taUe- 
land containing several salt and sandy deserts, intersected by moun- 
tains, occupies most of the country. 

Silkt, carpets, and Jewellery are the chief manufactures. The people 

are exoeedinfly polite, and some of iJiem are also very learned. 

The bulk of we nation is of the Mahometan reliffion. 'the g<nem- 

ment is despotic, under a ruler called a Shah. 

* 8e-no'-pe is iJie name it bore as an ancient Greek colony, but is not iJie 
name by which it is now called amongst the Turks. 
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Lesson 38.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the cost of 1342 articles at £39 6s. 8d. each, and also at 
£10 3b. 4d. each. 

(2) Find the difference between -f and f . 

(3) A horse and cart together cost £40 lOs. If the horse is worth 
three times as much as the cart, what was paid lor each ? 

(4) Learn and write Table of Aliquot Parts of a Furlong (page 130). 

Word Fobmino. — Compound Adjeetioea. — (2) A noun 4- adjective = 
adjective. 

Ex. 7.-- Pea-green, snow-white, praise- worthy (iot>rCfcy= worth), 
wilful (vnl=vrSl), sky-blue, blood-red, breast-high, headstrong, 
childlike, hopeful, thankfuL 

Break up these adjectives into their separate words, put three 
lines under the noun, and explain, as — 

pea- green = the green colour of a pea, ftc. 

Lesson 39.— Thursday Moniing. GramniM:. Write. 

Ex. 20. FiU up the blanks wUh proper subjects or predicates. — 

Tennyson is Tom has been The ice — — The 

bums brightly. eat grass. Water is The ThaaMS 

Ex. 21. Parse lines 21, 22, 23, 24 (first four I Lesson 36. 

Ex. 22. Compare these adjectives. — Rich, old, poor, good, little, 
bad, near. 

Ex. 23. Write out a table of the Personal Pronouns, 

Lesson 40.— Friday Morning. Work these Snma. 

(1) Find the value of 288 carts at £16 4s. eaeh, and of 288 
waggons at £29 2b. each. 

(2) Subtract 2^ from 2^-^, 

(3) How many casks of lune, each containing 12icwt., are required 
to make up 50 tons ? 

(4) Learn and write Table of Aliquot Parts of an Acre (page 130). 
Composition. — ^Wribe about a cow. State its nze, its parts, its 

habits, and its uses. 

NINTH WEEK. 

Lesson 41.— Monday Morning. Leain. 

ODE ON THE SPRING— (Continued). 

To Comtemplaiion*^ sobet^^ eye 

Such is the rac^ of Man ; 
And tJiey thai creep^ and they thai fiy,^ 

Shall end where they began.'^ 
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LB880N tt-Continued. 

(35) Alike, the busy and tlie gay 

Bvtfiutter*^ tluxMigh life's little day, 

In Fortune's varying colours drest f^ 
Brusk'd by the hand of rough MUckmce/^ 
Or chiU'd by Age,** their airy dancel^ 

(40) They leave^ in dust to restl 

30. Thinking or studying. 36* Serious and graTe. 37> Life. The life of 
man is like t£at of an insect— short ; and, like an insect, man is always 
seekine for pleasure. 88. The beasts. 89. The birds and insects. 40. When 
their life is ended, all is over with them ; they have not, like man, a soul and 
intellect.* 41. Hurry. 42. Being sometimes favoured by fortune, sometimes 
disfttpointsd. 4S. HI foatccae. 44. Depressed, cast down in mind and 
wBajamed in body.. 4A. The flying about of insects in the air. Lines S5 to 40 
refer to the life of an insect, and also to the life of man, both being very 
similar. 

Draw mapt (A) Scotland, numntains am2 rivers; (B) Europe; 
(0) India. 

Lesson 42.~Taesday Horn. Oeograpliy. Write and Learn. 

SCOTLAND.— RTVERS. 
(A). — Scotland contains many rivers. The chief ones rise either 
in the Grampians or the Lowthers^ and, except the Clyde, 
empty themselves into the North Sea. All the rivers have swift 
currents, and many of them form vraterfalls. 

The rivers nsing in the Grampians are the Find -hom and 
Spey (apd), running rwHh, and the Don, Dee, Tay, and Forth, 
running ecM^. 

The Tay (100 miles) is the longest and largest river of Scotland. 

It receives a great many tributaries and drains many lakes. 
The Forth (95 miles) rises in Ben Lo-mond, and, with its tribu- 
taries, also drains several lakes. It nms into a lai^e estuary called 
the Firth of Forth, which is above 50 miles long and about 40 
broad in its widest part. 
The spey is a very swift river ; large numbers of Bolmcm are caught 
in it. 

EUROPE^PLAiNsi &c! 

(B). — The Great Plain occupies more than two-thirds oi Europe, 
It includes all Russia and tiie greater part of the countries lying 
round the BalUe and the North Sea» 

In the south of Russia the district is^ called the Steppes (steps). 

Other important plains are — 

The Plain of Hnn'-ga-ry, in Austria^ south of the Carpathians. 

The Plain of Bon-ma'-ni-a (roo-md'-n^-a), on each bank of the 
lower course of the Danube. 

The Plain of Lom'-har-dy in North Italy, a very fruitful plain. 

[turn over. 

* Some philosophers dispute this statement. 
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LESSON 42-Oontmued. 

Plateaus.— The Central Plateau of Spain; the Flatean of 
Ba-va'-ri-a in Sotak Germany; the Plateau of Bo-he'-mi-a in 

the north-west of Austria. 

Climate, Soil, &c. — The northern parts are cold, the centre is of 
moderate temperature, and the south warm ; the soU is generally 
fertile. There are large forests in Russia, Oermany, and Norway 
and Sweden. Bears, wdves, and hoars are found in the large forests. 

BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN ASIA.— HINDUSTAN. 

(C). — Our chief Possession in Asia is In'-dia or Hm'-dus-tau", 
a large triangular peninsula in the south, having the Bay of Ben-gal' 
on the east, and the A'ra!'hian Sea on the toest. 

This immense country is about 12 times the siee of the British islands, 
and contains probably 252 millions of inhabitants. A journey 
across it from north to south, or from eatt to toest, would require 
three months if one travelled 20 miles a day. 

It is bounded on the north by the Hi2U-a*la'-ya MtS., of which 

the highest point is Mt. EV-er-est (29,000 feet, or 5} miles high). 

There are four principal rivers — ^the Gau'-ges, the Brah-ma- 

pu'-tra. and the Ita-ha-na'-di (md-hd-ndU'dlJ, all flowing into the 

Bay of jBengcd, and the In'-dUS, flowing into the Arabian Sea. 

The heat is very great in the ceiUre and l^e south, and all kinds of 
tropical produce grow in abundance. 

The country is now divided into eight Provinces. The laigest 
are — 

Ben-oal' capital Cal-CUt'-ta on the R. Hug'-li. 

Ma-dbas' ... „ Ma-dras' „ B. of Bengal 

Bom-bat' ... „ Bom-basr' » A-ra'-bian Sea. 

Each Province is under a governor. The seat of government is at 
Calcutta, and the governor of the province of Bengal is the 

GoYemor-Qeneral of India. He is called the Viceroy. 

British Bur'-mah, on the east of India, now forms one of the 
Provinces of the Empire of Hindustan. Its capital is Ran-goon', 
at the mouth of the R. Ir-a-wa'-di. It yields cotton^ and teak for 
ship building. 

Lesson 43.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the cost of 3012 articles at £3 15s. each. 

(2) Find the cost of one gross at £9 2s. each, and also of two 
gross at £21 Is. each. 

(3) How much is SJd. + 8,^. - 4,^1. ? 

(4) Learn and write Table of Aliquot Parts of a Quainter and 
Bushel (page 129). 

Word Fobmhtg. — Compound Adjectives, — (2) Adjective + noun = 
adjective. 

[go to next page. 
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LESSON 43— Continued. 

Ex. 8. — Pitch-dark, barefoot, four-footed, falsehood, fore-front, 
first-rate, grandmother, sweetheart. 

Break up these adjectives into their separate words, underline the 
noun, and give the meaning. 

Lesson 44.— Thursday Mom. Ghrammax. Write and Learn. 

THE OBJECT. 

Some predicates do not make complete sense by themselves. 
The predicates that do not make complete sense by themselves are 

active transitive verbs. 

"The cat caught ." 

Here we must know what the cat caught before th6 86X186 is com- 
plete. We must add something, and may say — "The cat caught 
th6 m011B6" ; or, " The cat caught it." 

Here " moiue " or " it " C0mpl6t68 th6 86X186 of the verb "caught ; '* 
they are the objects upon which the action is completed, hence — 

The completion of the predicate is the object of a trans- 
itive verb. 

An object is the name of something, therefore — 

The object may be a noun, or any word or words used 
as a noun. 

Hence the object, like the subject, may be either— (1) a noun ; (2) a 
pronoun ; (8) an adjective ; (4) an infinitive ; (5) a verbal noun ; (6) a 
phrase. 
Ex. 24. Pick out the objects and state their kind. — The law forbids 
stealing. He began to cry. I have learnt French. They forgot me. 
The people call him a hero. The boys love skating. We honour the 
brave. The parrot said, " I can't get out." Whom seest thou ? 
Ex. 25. Parse lines 31 and 32 (first two), Lesson 41. 

Lesson 45.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the cost of 204 articles at £9 12s. 6d. each, and also at 
£5 lis. each. 

(2) I bought soap at 49s. a cwt, and sold it at 3id. per lb. How 
much did I gain, or lose, on selling half a ton ? 

(3) From £3f take £2^^ and add £9^ to the remainder. 
Pabafhbasb (i.e.f turn into prose) Lesson 33. 

TENTH WEEK. 
Lesson 46.— Monday Morning. Leam. 

ODE ON THE SPRING— (Continued). 

Methinks^ I hear, in accents hmf^ 

The sportive kind*^ reply: *^ 
Poor moralist /^ and what art thou ? 

A solitary fly!" 
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LBMK» M-ContliMied. 

(45) Thy joys no gUUtrinf* iema^ meeta. 

No hive hast thou of hoarded tweeU, ^ 
Ko pcrinUd fltma^t^ to dUtplaig ^ 

On hasty wings thy youth k flown,'^ 

Thy sun is set, thy spring is gone— 
(50) Weyw>?tc»7 while *ti8 May.--(?ray. 

46. I think. 47. Low tone dl Toioe. 48* Hie insects which sport about 
49. Answer. 60. One who teaches the duties of life. 01. Thou art only 
like a fly- Uft by Itself. 02. Brightly coloored, like an insect This poem 
was pubUahed In 1742, and Gray was not mairied. 03. Like the bee, -which 
stores up honey. 04. Gay-coloured feathera, like many birds. 06w To show. 
06. Youl^ passes away, like the quick flight of a bird. 07. Flay and are 
happy. 

'Thomas Ghat, bom 1716, died 1771, was a lawyer by profession and an 
excellent scholar. He "was perhaps the most learned man tn Europe, 
well acquainted with science, and mfoundly versed in histoxy." " He wrote 
little and talked much." His "Fivspect of Eton Conege,*^ the "Ode to 
AdyerBity,''and " El^y in a Country Churchyard," ai« most cdebnited works. 

Draw maps (A) Scotland, mountains and rivers; (B) Europe, 
mountains and rivers ; (0) Hinduatan, towns. 

Lesson 47.— Tuesday Mom. (Geography. Write and Learn. 

SCOTLAND— RIVERS. 

(A). — The rivers rising in the Lowthers are the (Hyde, running 
to the west, the Twieed, running to the east, and the llith, running 
to the »outh into Solway Firth. 

The Clyde is the chief river of Scotland. It rises in the Lowthers, 
and aiter a very winding course of 100 miles, empties itself into the 
Firth of Clyde. It has no important tributaries. 
The Tweed rises about 10 miles from the Clyde, and first flows ntyrth- 
toard, and then eastv>ard, emptying itself into the North Sea. It 
diahu the greater part of the ecutem Lowlands, and has valuable 
salmon fisheries. Its length is about 96 miles. 
The other rivers of Scotland are not important. They chiefly 
serve to drain the lakes, and on the west they are nearly all short 
rapid streams from the mountains. Many of the Scottish rivers 
have valuable salrnon fisheries. 

EUROPE— RIVERS. 

(B). — ^Europe is well watered. About two-thirds of the rivers 
empty themselves into the inland seas — ^the White, Baltic, and 
Mediterranean Seas. The lai^pjest rivers are — 

The Vor-|[ay flowing into the Caspia/a Sea, 

The Don, mto the Sea of Azof . 

The Dnie'-per {ne^-pW), Dnies'-ter (neea^-tV), and Dan'-ube, 

into the Black Sea, 

The North Dwi'-na, into the White Sea. 

[aO TO NEXT PAGE. 
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LESSON 47-Contlnued. 

The Dii-narVis'-tU-la, and O'-der, into the Baltic. 

The Elbe, We'-ser (rd'-zV), and Bhine, into the North Sea, 

The SoiUB (sdn), into the English Channel, the Loire Q^wdr) and 

Ga-ronne'y into the Bay of Biscay f and the Blldlie> into the Gulf 

of Lyons, all flowing through France. 

The Dou'-ro {doo'-ro),^ Tdf-gus, Ouad-i-a'-na igwdrdt-d'-nd), 

Qua-dal-qilli'-Ter (gwdrddl-k^'ver), into the ii^7i^tc,andtheE'-bro» 
into the Mediterraneanj all draining the Spanish peninsula. 

The Po, into the Cfulf of Venice, and the Ti'-ber, into the 
Mediterranean. 

The largest rivers of Europe are the Volga f2,200 miles), the Danube 
(1|700 miles), the Dnieper, the Don, and ue Rhine (700 mUes). 

HINDUSTAN— (Continued). 

(C).— The Mines yield coaJ, iron, copper, and gold, and 
diamonds &re found in various parts. 

The Soil is generally fertile, but there are large deserts. The 
principal trees are teak (used for shipbuilding), COCOa, banyau, 

and palms. 

JHctj sago (the pith of a kind of palm tree), ginger (the root of a plant), 
pepper (the seeds of a plant), indigo (a blue dye obtained from the 
leaves and stalks of certain plants), cotton (a woolly substance 
obtained from the " pods " of a plant), sugar cane, and opium (the 
juice obtained from the seeds of the white poppy), are all largely 
cultivated. 
Among the wild animals are the lion, the tiger, the panther, the 
leopard, the elephant, and many kinds of monkeys. 

The people are called Hin-doos'. They are nearly all idolaters, 
and live chiefly on rice. 

The chief trade of the country is with Gfreat Britain and China, 
The roads are very poor. There are now several lines of railway. 
Large parts of the country are covered with thick forests of jungle. 

Climate. — On account of its immense size India has a very varied 
climate. It is one of the hottest countries of the world, except among 
the hills and tablelands. 

Cal-CUt'-ta (800,000), on the Itiver JSugli, 100 miles from 
its mouth, is the capital of British India. It is a magnificent city, 
stretching 5 miles along the banks of the river. 

Other large towns are Al'-la-ha-bad'' (a) and Ben-a'-res on the 
Ganges, Dei-lli {d^SL'-hX) on the Junma, a tributary of the Ganges, 
La-hOte' and Pesh'-awar {j^sh'-ow). Su'-rat on the river Tap'-ty, 
and Ka-ra'-chi (hd-rd'-tshk), near the Indtu, are important ports. | 

Lesson 48.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) How much must I pay for 1448 bicycles at £8 6s. each, and 
also for half the same number at half that price ? {Two answers.) 

[turn over 
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LESSON 48— Continued. 

(2) A grocer haa 29^ lbs. of tea in a chest, and he sells 143^Ibs. 
How many lbs. are left ? 

(3) How maoy oranges shall I get for a five-pound note if one 
orange and a half cost IJd. ? 

Word Formu^g. — Compound Adjedivts. — (3) Noun + participle = 
adjective. 

Ex. 9. — Earth-shaking, heart-rending, match-making, sea-faring 
(fare = to travel), heart-broken, sea-girt (^aV^ = surrounded), thanks- 
giving, plain-dealing, kidnapping, time-servingi ill-looking, tale- 
bearing. 

Break up these adjectives into their separate words, underline the 
nouns, and give the meaning. 

Lesson 49.— Thursday Morning. GramiiiAr. Write. 

Ex. 26. Arrange in three columns subject, predicate, and- object. — 
The master expluned the problem. The doctor cut off the sailor's 
leg. They never suspected us. The boys despised him. Patience 
is a virtue. He refused to pay. I have learnt swimming. 

Ex. 27. Parse lines 41, 42, 43, and 44 (first four), Lesson 46. 

Ex. 28. Write out the verbs " think " and " run " fully. 

Lesson 50.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the cost of 3,001 bookcases at £10 14s. each, and also 
at £5 18s. each. 

(2) A man saves £7 quarterly out of an income of £200. What 
sum does he spend weekly ? 

(3) Find the sum of £739 13s. 8Jd. ; 6/9J ; £2186 16s. llyVd.; 
£4 3s. 8id. ; £13 38. 7}d. ; £33 15s. 6fd. 

Composition. — Write about dogS, stating the kinds, their 
character, uses, habits, and where found. 

ELEVENTH WEEK. 
Lesson 51.— Monday Homing. Learn. 

L'ALLEGRO.i— r^oAn MiUon.) 
Hence, loathed Melancholy,^ 

Of C^r'-biir-ii^ and blackest Midnight bom 
Of Stytf-l-an* cave forlorn'^ 
'Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights unholy / ^ 
(5) Find out some uncouth^ cell 

Where brooding Darkness spreads his jealous wings^ 
And the night raven sings :^ 

There under ib'-Hn^^ shades, and loW'brow*d^^ rocks. 
As ragged as thy loclcs}^ 
(10) In dark Cim-mJe'-rl-iifi^^ desert ever dwell. 
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LE880N 61— Continued. 

1. Italian words mefuiing " The Cheerful Man " (pronounce ISl-W-gro), 
2. Away, hateful, diBf^isting, gloomy, state of mind. 3. The fabled dog with 
three heads, which guarded the entrance to Ua'-des, or the abode of the dead. 
4e. Gloomy. The Styx was the principal river of t>e infernal regions and 
issued from a cave. 5. Solitary, lonely. 6. Horrible, not beautiful. 
7. Strange; not well known. 8. Darkness is represented as a bad spirit, 
brooding, or hatching evil, as a bird does its eggs. 9. The raven croaks. It 
feeds at night. 10. Dark, as ebony. 11. Overhanging. 12- Hair. Melan- 
choly is represented as a female dressed in dark clothing, and with her hair 
all rough and disordered. 18. Dark and gloomv, like the Crimea (where the 
Cixnmerii dwelt), which was supposed by the ancients to be always in darkness. 

Draw maps (A) Scotland, Ttiountains, rivers, and lakes ; (B) Europe^ 
lakes, <fcc. ; (0) Southern Asia. 

Lesson 52.~Tuesday Mom. Geograpliy. Write and Leam. 

SCOTLAND. 

(A)- — Lakes. — Scotland is a laod of Lakes and Mountains. 

The lakes abound in the middle, and northern parts of the country. 

They are generally long and narrow, formed iu deep valleys, and are 

very beautiful. The best known lakes are Loch Lo'-mond, Loch 

Ka'-trine/ Loch Awe {oh). Loch Le'-ven, Loch Loch'-y, and 
Loch Ness. 

Loch Lo'-mond, to the tmt of Ben Lomond, is about 24 miles long, 
and is the largest lake in Great Britain. It has many beautiful 
islands. Its waters flow into the Clyde. 

Loch Ka'-trlne lies to the eaat of Ben Lomond. It is about nine 
miles long and very deep. Towards the south-east of it is a beautiful 
district called the TrOB'-sachS. It Hon s into the i^or^A. Glasgmo 
is supplied with water from this lake. 

EUROPE.— LAKES. 

(B).— The lake districts of Europe are chiefly in the north and 
among the Alps. In the north are — 

La-do'-ga and O-ne'-ga, in Russia; Wen'-er (va-Vr), 

Wet'-ter [yU'-tW), andMae'-lar (wa'-Wr), in Sweden; Mi-o'-sen 

{Tne-ff-zn), in Norway. 

The northern lakes are large, but their shores are generally bleak and 
dresiry. LaHiO'-ga, the largest lake in Europe, is nearly as lai^e 
as Wales. 

In the centre and south are Ba'-la-ton {hd'-ld-fn) and Neu'- 

sied'-ler {noy-ssd'-Vr) in Austri^i ; Con'-stanco, Qe-ne'-va, and 

Neuf-cha-ter (nHsh-d-t^') in Switzerland ; Mag-^io'-re {mM-jo'- 
ra), Co'-mo, and Gar'-da in Italy. 

The Italian and Swiss lakes have beautiful scenery. They are gener- 
ally very deep. The two Austrian lakes are salt. 
Along the south-east shores of the Baltic, in Prussia, are many hundred 

small shallow lakes. 
In tne Steppes of Russia are a number of salt lakes. Salt lakes have 
generally no outlet ; fresh-water lakes are seldom without outlet. 

[TURK OVER 

* Properly pronounced kd'-lTta, but often called k-dt'-rin. 
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L. Win'-der-mere in England, L. Lo'-mond in Scotland^ and 
LOQI^ Noagll {loh nay) in Irdand, are the chief lakes in the 
Srituh Iflliftndff. 

SMALLER BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN ASIA. 

(C). — Oey-lon', capital Co-lom'-ho (112,000), on the west coast, 
is a fertile island to the MVJth of India. 

We get eoffltet «ttpar, rictt and einnanum from Ceylon. It has also a 
valuable peaxl flsbezy on the west coast Oalle (gdl), on the 
Muth-west coast, is a station for steamers between Europe and the 
East 
Ceylon, thouA^ situated so near to India, does not form part of the 
Empire of Hindustan. It has a separate government 

(2) A'-den, on the 8<nUh coast of Arabia, near the Ited Sea, lb 
strongly fortified, and is used as a coaling station. 

About 9G miles from Aden, in the Straits of Bab-el-Mandel, is the 
small island of Pe-rim' (jm-reem'), strongly fortified. It has an 
excellent lighthouse to guide ships through the Strait. 
(8) Hong-Kozigy an island at the mouth of the Can-ton' Hiver, 
in China, is the head quarters of the British in China. 

(4) The Strait Settlements, in the Strait of Ma-lad 'Ca^ consist 
of the province of Ma-lac'-ca and the island of 8in-ga-pore', 
together with several smaller possessions. The town of Singapore 
(139,000) is a port, and warehouse for colonial produce. 

The Strait Settlements are of the greatest importance for purx>oses of 
trade. 

(5) Cy'-prus, a large and important island in the Mediterranean, 
was coded to England by Turkey in 1878. 

Lesson 53.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) How many 71b. parcels of soda can be made out of two casks, 
each containing S^cwt. ? 

(2) Find the cost of 90 silk dresses at £6 3s. 3d. each, and also of 
the same number of coats at £2 4s. 4d. each. 

(3) John has three times as much money as Charles, and Charles 
has twice as much as Tom. Now Tom has five half-crowns. How 
much have they each ? 

Word Forming. — Compound Vcrhs are formed from 

(1) A noun + a verb, as — to way -lay. 

(2) An adjective + a verb, as — to white-wash. 

The largest number of compound verbs is formed by means of 
prefixes, as — un<2erstand, orerdo. (See Prefixes, page 125). 

Ex. 10. — ^To backbite, to browbeat, to henpeck, to waylay, to fulfil. 

Break up these verbs into their separate words, underUne the 
nouns three times, and the adjectives once, and explain. 
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Lesson 54.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Learn. 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE SUBJECT. 
The SUBJECT may be enlarged or ea^nded ; it may have something 
ADDED TO IT to mark or point it out more particularly. 

A word that marks or points out a noun is an adjective; 

hence — 

The subject may be enlarged by an adjective, or by 
any word used as an adjective. 

The word or words used to enlarge the subject are called attrib- 
utes. 

The subject may be enlarged by — 

(1) One or more adjectives— 

" The old man died. " " The dirti/ little boy ran away." 

(2) A noun in apposition— 

" William the Conqueror came from Normandy." 

(3) A noun or pronoun in the possessive case— 

* * The boy't kite was lost " ' ' Our kite was lost.' 

(4) A prepositional phrase— 

" The Tower of London is very old." 

(5) A participial phrase— 

" The boy, being angry ^ threw a stone." 

Ex. 29. Select the attribute and state the kind. — ^Becket, the 
archbishop, was murdered. The pupiFs task is done. His pen is 
broken. The bridge, rotten and old, fell into the stream. The girl's 
hat is lost. Paul, the aposUe, preached at Athens. A. boy, careless 
in his work, will make little progress. He himself did it. 

Ex. 30. Parae lines 48, 49, and 50 {laai three\ Lesaon 46. 

Lesson 55.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the cost of 398 at £2 6s. 2d. each, and also at £7 Is. Id. each. 

(2) SimpUfy this fraction, (3J + 7i + 6^\) - 8|. 

(3) What will ten thousand eggs cost at 2/6 for a score and a half ? 

(4) Learn and write Table of Aliquot Parts of a Pole (page 130). 
Pabafhaase (i.e., turn into prose) Lesstm 41. 

TWELFTH WEEK. 
Lesson 56.— Monday Morning. Leam. 

L'ALLEGRO— (Continued). 

But come, thou Goddess fair and free, 

In heaven yclept^* Eu-jihriis'-y-ne^^ 

And by men, heart-easing Hirth. 

Whom lovely Venus at a birth 
(15) With two sister Graces more 

To ivy-crownfed BUc'-chtis bore : 

Or whether (as some sager^^ sing) 

The frolic^"^ wind that breathes the spring 

ZHph'^yr^^ with Au-rC'-rH}^ playing, 
(20) As he met her once a-maying — 

[TUBlf OVBll# 
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LESSON 66— Continued. 
There on beds of vi'-o-lets blue 
And fresh-blown roses wash'cE^^ in dew 
Was bom to her, a daughter fair, 
(24) So bxtxom,'^^ Uithe^ and de-hon-air.'^^ 
14. Called. 16. 'Joy.' One the three Charities or Graces. Venus, the 
goddess of love and beauty, was their mother, and Bacchus, the god of wine, 
tiieir father. The two sister Graces are Ag-la'-Ia and Thal-I'-a. 16. Wiser 
men. 17. Playful. 18. The west wind. 19. The goddess of the dawn. 
Every morning sbo was drawn up to heaven in a chariot by swift horses to 
announce the coming light of the sun. 20. Covered, bathed in dew. 21. 
Gay, lively, healthy. 22. Merry, sprightly. 23. Handsome, of good temper 
(a French word, pronounce d«6-o-ndr'). 

Draw maps (A) Scotland; (B) Europe^ countries; (0) Africa^ 
mountains^ d:e. 

Lessens?.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

SCOTLAND— LAKES. 
(A). — All the important lakes, except Loch Le'-ven, are situated 
in the Highlands. The rivers in connection with the lakes often 
form beautiful waterfalls. The most noted one is the Falls of 
F7'-erSy 277 feet in height, on the east of Loch Ness. The Falls 
01 the Clyde, near Lan'-ark, are also celebrated. 

Loch AW6, in ArgylCj is the next lake in size to Loch Lomond. It 
is long and narrow, and is emptied into Loch Et'-iVO (ef-ev), an 

arm of Loch Lln'-nlie. 

Loch Le'-ven, in Kinro^f is a small oval lake, and is chiefly interest- 
ing for its castle, on an island, in which Mary Queen of Scots was 
kept prisoner, and from which she escaped in 1568. 

Lochs Lochy and NOBB are situated in Qlexunore. They form 
part of the Oaledonian Canal, which extends from Moray Firth 
and Inverness on the etMt, to Loch Eil filj on the weat, about 60 
miles. It was begun in 1805 and opened in 1822, and was intended 
to obviate the passage of ships round iJie north coast ; but it is 
shallow in x^rts, and is little used. 

(BJ!— COUNTRIES OF EURO^^ 



Countries of Europe. 


Capital and Chief Towns. 


Rivers, Ac, they stand 
on. 


United Eingdom- 
§ (eng-land....| 

" Jscot'-land ..1 

§1 ] 

ire-land ....| 

For-way and) ...... 

8wo'-don .... r 

Pm'-mark 


Lom'-don 


On the R. Thame* 
„ R. Mer'-tey. 
„ R. Ir^'teell. 

Near the F. qf Fwth. 

On the R. Clyde. 
„ R. Tay. 

„ Belfast Lough. 
,, Cork Harbour. 
„ Chmtiania Bay. 
„ L. Ma^'lar. 
„ Sound. 
„ R. Am'-tta. 
„ R. Senne (s£n.) 


LlV'-ER-POOL 

Man'-chbs-ter 

Ed'-in-bubou (M'-in-broj. 
Glas'-oow 


Dun-DBS' 


Dub'-lin 


Bel-fast' 


Cork 


Chris-ti-a'-m-a 

Stook'-holm 


Co-pen-ha'-oen 

Am'-ster-dam 


HoV-land . . 


Bel-ginm 


Brus-setjs' 
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LESSON 67— Continued. 

(O* — ^Africa is a very compact continent, and is more than three 
times the size of Europe. The sea nearly surrounds it It has the 
Mediteiranean on the norths the Atlantic on the west, and the 
jTiftiq-Ti Ocean and the Red Sea on the ecut. 

It is joined to Asia by the IsthmUS Of SueZ, about 72 miles long. 
The Suez Canal (85 miles) is longer than the IsthmuB, as it does not 
run in a atraight line. 

The Gulf of Guin'-ea and Table Bay are the chief bays on the 

west, and the Moz-am-blque' C'beekfj Channel and the Qxilf of 

A'-den the principal parts of the sea on the east. 

The principal capes are Cape VeidOi and the Cape Of Good 
Hope on the toest. 

Mountains and Plains. — All the principal mountains appear to be 
round the coast, and the interior seems to consist chiefly of elevated 
tablelands. The principal mountains are the At'-las MtS. iu the 
noHh, the Kons MtS. in T/pper Guinea^ and the MtS. of Ab-ys- 
sin'-ia in the NUe district. There are some high mountains near the 
centre of the continent, amongst the lakes, south of the equator. 

North of the Equator is the Great Desert or Sa-ha'-ra (d), the 
largest desert in the world. It stretches from the Atlantic to Egypt, 
and is about tiDO-thirds the size of Europe. 

Lesson 58.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the cost of 543 at £1 2s. 9d., and also at £1 58. lOd. 

(2) Bought two pieces of cloth, each 27 yard?, for a ten-pound 
note ; what was the cost price per yard ? 

(3) I owe Mr. Smith £50, and pay him three ten-pound notes, 
10 half-sovereigns, and 5f sovereigns. How much do I yet owe him ? 

Word Forming. — When a word cannot be reduced to any simpler 
form it is called a root. Very many of our English words are roots, 
such as strong, shake, meet, love, &c. 

A prefix is a syllable placed before a root. The prefix and the 
root make a new word, as undtr^go, with-drsiw, ovei'-come, 

Ati affix is a syllable placed after a root. The root and the affix 
form a new word, as truth-/u/, god-Zv, iire-some, 

Anv word from which other words are formed is called a root. Some- 
times a word is altered before the affix is added ; the part to which 
the endings are added Is often called the stem. Thus *' mute" is a 
. root, but when it is altered to form the words " mutter" and 
'* muitering" the part " mut" is called the stem. This distinction is 
not important, and does not always exist. 

Lesson 59.— Thursday Homing. Grammar. Write. 

£Ix. 31. PiU the subject, its attribute, and the predicate in three 
eolumw. — Alfred the Great made many wise laws. The quality of 
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LESSON 69— Ccntinued. 

the cloth is very good. The modem city of Jerusalem is about one 
mile in length. Henry the Eighth reigned 38 years. The farmer's 
rosy children sat around the fire. Three shillings was all the money 
I had. Some boys easily forget their duty. " A man of words ajid 
not of deeds is like a garden full of weeds." Whang, the miller, was 
very avaricious. The King advanced, having collected an army. 

Ex. 32. Parse lines 11 and 12 (first two), Lesson 56. 

Ex. 33. What is — A noun in apposition ? a pronoun ? a tranaiiive 
verb? 

Lesson 60.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the cost of 401 at £X 3s. 7id. each, and also at 
£1 18s. l^d. each. 

(2) Find the foUowmg— £{, /, of lOs., | of 3d., fi of Is., £J, and 
I of 8s. 

(3) If I buy a ton of sugar for £28, and sell it for £42, wha^ do I 
gain per lb. ? 

Composition. — Write about the bee. Tell what it is like, where 
it lives, what it does, and the lesson it teaches us. Or — 
Write a letter about anything you like. 

THIRTEENTH WEEK. 
Lesson 61.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

L'ALLEGRO— (Continued). 

(26) Haste thee, Nympk,^^ and bring with thee 
Jestf^^ and youthful jollity ^^^ 
Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles,^' 
Nods, and becks, and uoreatkid smiUs^^ 
Such as hang on JS§!-b^^ cheek, 

(30) And love to live in dimple sleek ; *^ 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides^^ 
And Laughter holding both his sides : — 
Come, and trip U^^ as vou go 
On the light farUastic^^ toe ; 

(35) And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty.^ 

24. Mirth ; the goddess of Joy, Euphrosyne. 26- Jokes to cause laughter 
26* Merriment. 27. Funny and odd speeches and actions to cause merri- 
ment. 28. Smiles playing among the features, or face. 29. The goddess of 
youth. 30. Glossy and bright, referring to the skin. 31. Laughs at ; makes 
lun of. 32. Dance. 33. Quick moving, like a vision (Greek phanta^, \ 
making visible). 34. The goddess pf liberty was supposed to dwell in the 
woods on the mountains. 

Draw maps (A) Scotland ; (B) Europe ; (C) Africa^ rivers^ Sc. 
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Lesson 62.— Tuesday Mom. Geograpliy. Write and Learn. 

SCOTLANP. 

(A). — Division. — Scotland is divided into 32 counties. It is 
scarcely necessary to. learn their names ; but it may be remembered 
that the largest are Ar-gyle', Ross, In-ver-ness', Suth'-er-land, 
Ab-er-deen', Perth, Lan'-ark, Ayr, and Dum-fries'. The most 
populous are Ed'-in-burgh, Ab-er-deen', For' -far, Ren'-frew, Ayr, 
Fife, Perth, and Stir'-ling. The population is nearly 3,760,000, or 
about that of London. 

Industrial Pobsuits. — ^Agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce. 

(1) Agriculture. — Only about one-third of Scotland is cultivated, 
owing to the mountains, and of this a large part is pasture 
land> There are few forests, and the chief tree grown is the fir. 
The chief grain cultivated is oatS* The farming is good, the Scotch 
being amongst the beet isLrmen in the world. 

The most fertile tracts are Strathmoref the Plain of Crom'-artyt and the 
Zothians (which is the district south of the river Forth) ; the Carae 
of Qowritf between the Firth of Tay and the Sidlaw Hills and Teviot- 
dale. Numbers of sheep and cattle are fed on the moors and high- 
lands. The cUmate is generally colder and bleaker than in England. 



(B).— COUNTRIES OF EUROPE, WITH THEIR CAPITALS, &a 



Countries of Europe. 



GemuoL Empire— 

PRUS'-SIA ....| 
S. GER'-MANY . . 

Ans'-tro-Hun-ga'- J 
rl-an Empire ■ . ( 

Switz'-er-land ..| 

France i 

Por'-tu-gal 

Spain 

Italy I 

Greece 

Tur'-lDBy 

M-ga'-ri-a 

Rou-ma'-nla 

Ser'-vl-a 

Mon'-te-ne'-gro - . - 
RoB'-si-a 



Capital and Chief Towns. 



Riyers, &c., 
they stfmd on. 



BeB'LIK^ 

Ham'-buro 

Mu'-NiCH fmu'-nik) 

Vi-en'-na fvB-en'-ndJ . . . 

Tri-este' ftre-isfj . . . 
Berne (t/umj 

Ge-ne'-va 

Par'-is 

Mar-sbillb' (mdr-adl'J 

LiS'-BON 

Ma-drid' 

Rome 

Flor'-ekoe 

Ath'-enb 

con-stan-tin-o'-ple , 

So-PHi'-A (so-fe'-d) 

bu'-char-ist 

Bel-grade' 

Cbt-ionb' (aet-teen') 

St. Pe'-terb-buro 



OntheJZ. Spree, 

JL Blbe. 

R. r-mr i^-zr) 

R. Dan'-ube, 

0. of Venice. 

B. Aar. 

L. Qmeva. 

R, Seine isfin). 

O. of Lyons. 

R. Ta'-gut. 

R. Man-za-na'-res 

R. Ti'-ber. 

A Ar'-no. 

G. of E-gi-na. 

Bosf-po-ru8. 

R. Is'-kar. 

R. Dum-bo-vitf-xi 

R. Dan'-vJbe. 
In the Interior. 
OntheJ2. N^-va. 






it 



it 












it 



if 



>j 
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SEAS, &c., OF AFRICA. 

(0). — (1) The Mediterranean separates Africa from Europe on 
the Tiorthy and receives the R. Nile. 4,000 miles long. 

This river is the largest in the Old World, and rises somewhere south 
of the equator. It overflows its banks every year. 

(2) The Atlantic receives the River Gam'-bi-a south of 0, Verde, 
the R. Ni'-ger {m'-jSr) flowing into the Gulf of Ouinea, and the 
R. Gon'-gO and the Orange R. further south. 

The Congo is sometimes called the Za-lro' {zd-etr'). Its lower course 

is called the Livlllg-stone. 
The Ca-oa'-ry lalanos, north of C. Verde, belong to Spain, the Cape 

VexrdO Islands, opposite C. Verde, belong to Portugal, and the 

islands of As-cen'-Sl-on and St. Hel-e'-Xia belong to England ; all 

are in the Atlantic. 

(3) The Mo-zam-bique' Channel receives the Zam-be'-si, in 
which are the celebrated Victoria Falls. 

The large island of Mad-a-gas'-car is separated from the mainland 
by thU channel. It is about twice the size of the British Islands. 

Lesson 63.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the cost of 846 articles at £4 6s. 7id. each, and also at 
£1 Is. 7}d. each. 

(2) A grocer bought 6 casks of raisios, each containing 2icwt., 
at £1 15s. per cwt How much would he gain by selling the whole 
at 4d. per lb. ? 

(3) From each of two bags of money, one containing £5$, and 
the other £4|, I took £2iV ^ow much was left in each bag, and 
how much altogether ? 

Word FoBMmo. — Many English nounn are formed from verb* by 
altering the vowel. These words are almost all of Saxon origin, as — 
Verbs, (to) bless (to) feed (to) bmd (to) k)iit 
Nouns, bliss food bond knot 

Ex. 11. — Form nouns from the following verbs — to sit,* to sing, 
to strike, to lend, to shoot, to cleave ; and explain, as — 
Bliss from to 6Z«m= happiness from being blessed. 

Lesson 64.— Thursday Mom. Qrammar. Write and Learn. 

EXTENSION OF THE PREDICATE. 
The predicate may be enlarged or expanded, and its meaning may 
be modified. 

The word that modifies the meaning of a verb is an 
adverb : hence— 

The Predicate may be expanded by an adverb, or by 
any word used as an adverb. 

The predicate may be expanded by — 

* A key to these exercises will be found in the " Answers to the 
Arithmetical Exercises," under the answers to the sums. 
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LESSON 64— Continued. 

<1) An adverb— 

" He walks almoly." 

(2) A prepositional phrase— 

" The bird flew into a tree." 

(3) A noun phrase— 

"They fought hand to hand." 

(4) A participle— 

" The messenger came running." 
Note. — Generally a ny w ord or phrase that answers to any of the 
questions— When ? Where ? How ? or Why ? after the verb, 
is an extension of the predicate. 

Next to the "adverb'' the "prepositional phrase" is the 

most common extension of the predicate. 

The noun phrase may generally be reduced to a prepositional 
one by supplying an understood preposition. 

" They fought hand to hand" = "from hand to hand." 

Ex. 34. Point out the extensions of predicates and state their kind — 
John learns quickly. He perspires with running. He came laughing. 
Tom ran home. The milkmaid carried the pail upon her head. I 
struck him with a whip. The French fought bravely. They were 
sadly defeated. Everybody heard him with concern. 

Ex. 85. Parse lines 35 and 36 (last two)j Lesson 61. 

Lesson 65.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the cost of 5918 articles at £2 Is. 7id. each, and also 
at £3 2s. 51d. each. 

(2) I have paid away three-fifths of a five-pound note. How 
much money have I still left ? 

(3) How many eggs at Is. 2d. a dozen must be sold to produce 
the same sum of money as 126 sold at 9 for a shilling ? 

Pabaphrase (i.e., turn into prose) Lesson 46. 

FOURTEENTH WEEK. 
Lesson 66.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

L'ALLEGRO— (Continued). 

And if I give thee honour due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew,^ 
To live with Acr,'® to live with thee 
(40) In unreproved fUeasurciP free ; 

To hear the lark begin \i\aflight,^ 
And singing, startle the duU?^ night 
From his vxitch-tovjer^^ in the skies, 
Till the dappled*^ dawn doth rise ; 

[turn over. 
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I2SS0N 66— Continued. 

(45) Then to come, in spite of sorrow, 

And at my window bid good-morrow 

Through the stDeetbriaVf*^ or the vine, 

Or the twisted ^'-ldn4ine.*^ 

35. Company. 36. Sweet liberty (line 36). 37. Innocent pleasures ; such 
as are right to be indulged in. 38. His song as he flies upwax^ 39. Silent. 
40. His great height in the sky. 41. Marked with various colours. Caused 
by the refrciction of the sun's light among the clouds at early morning. 
42. The dog-rose which climbs and twists among the hedges. 43. Eglantine 
here means the ho/iei/'»uckle or woodbine, which grows amongst the Ledges and 
twists round the stems of small trees. Now the name means the dog-rage. 

Draw maps (A) Scotland, towns ; (B) France, physical ; (C) Africa. 

Lesson 67.— Tuesday Mom. (Geography. Write and Leam. 

SCOTLAND. 
(A). — (2) Manufactures — The most important manufactures 

are those of cotton, wooUen, linen, iron, and silk. 

(a) Cotton and Silk, chiefly made at Qlas'-gOW and Paifi'-l0y, 
on the mouth of the Clyde, 
(Ji) Woollens, in the valley of the Tweed, at Haw'-ick and (Mr 

a-sliiels', and also at Stir'-ling and Pais'-ley. 

(c) Linen, at Dun'-dee, Mon'-trose, Af -broatll {dr'-hroth). 

The cotton manufacture is carried on chiefly in the toeat, the linen in 
the eaxty and the woollen in the atyuihrecuL 

(d) Iron manufactube has its chief seat towards the lower course 

of the Clyde at Glas'-gOW, at Alr'-drie, iu Lanark, and also at 

Car'-ron, in Stirling. 

The mineral wealth of Scotland is indnded between the months of 
the Clyde and Tay, and St. Abb's Head, and the town of Ayr. 
Coal and iron are abundant within this district. 

(f) Shipbuilding is an important branch of trade on the mouth . 
of the Clyde, especially at Glas'-gOW. 

Europe.— FRANCE. — Physical. 
(B). — Boundaries. — North by the English Channel, the 

Straits of Dover, and Belgium ; to^t by the Bay of Biscay ; . 
soiith by the Pyrenees and the Mediterranean ; east by Ita&, 
Switzerland, and Germany. The Alps, the Jura Mts., and the 

Vosges (vozh) Mts., form the boundary. The area is nearly four 
times that of England, or about 204,000 square miles. 

SuRFACR — The surface is flat or undulating. In the centre are 
the Au'-vergne (o'-vUm) Mts., and in the south-east the 

Ce-vennes' (sd-v^n7!). 

Rivers. — France is well watered. The S^ITIA (sdn) rises in the 
Cevennes, and flows into the English Channel The Loire (licdr), 
600 miles long, rises in the Cevennes, and the Qa-ronne' Cgo^rSn ) 
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LB880V 67 - Continued. 

rifles in the Pyrenees ; both rivers flow into the Bay of Biscay. The 
Rhdne, rising in the Alps, flows through the L. of Geneva into 
the 0. of Lyons. 

Climatb Am) Prodttctions. — ^The climate is similar to that of 
England in the norths but much warmer further ^tmih. The soil is 
fertile. There are extensive forests in the eatt. The minerals are 
not important, excepting coal and iron in the fwrth-easl, Agll- 
CHltlire is backwiu^ — ma.iit^ the vint and the oLive, tobaecOf beet- 
root, and madder are cultivated. 

AFRICA. — Physical Features. 

(C.) — Lakes. — The lakes of Africa are one of its important physical 
features. Lake Tchad {Uhdd)^ to the south of Sahara, is a shallow 
fresh water lake, having no outlet. Lakes Albert Nyan'-za 
(rCydn'-zd) and Victoria llyanza, situated on the equator, are 
connected with the NiU. L. Tan-gan-yi'-ka (t=6) lies south of the 
equator. L- Nyas'-sa {n*yd''Sd) empties itself by the Jt. Shi'-re 
{sht-rd) into the Zambesi. 

Climate, Soil, and Productions. — As the greater part of Africa 
lies within the tropicSy the climate is hot, but the north and south are 
temperate. The west coast is very unhealthy. A great part of the 
land is barren, but the river banks and valleys are very fertile. 

Gold is found in the west and souths diamonds in the south, and 
iron and copper in the north. 

The date palm grows abundantly, and wild coffee is found in 
AbysHnia, Much cotton is cultivated in Egypt, and large quan« 
tities are exported. 

The inhabitants are mostly of the Negro race, and probably 
number 210 millions. 

Lesson 68.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the cost of 369 articles at 6s. 8d. each, 2s. 6d. each, and 
3s. 4d. each. 

(2) Find the cost of 702 articles at 12s. 6d. each, 16s. lOJd. each, 
and 5s. Q^d. each. 

(3) Learn and write Table of Aliquot Parts of a £ (page 129). 

Word Forming. — A large number of nouns are formed from verbs 
of Saxon origin by altering the final consonant, or by adding another 
consonant, as — 

Verb, (to) stick (to) dig (to) heal (to) drive 

N<mn, stitch ditch health drift 

Ex. 12. — Form nouns from these verbs — ^to rend, to smite, to 
believe, to prove, to stink, to freeze ; and explain. 
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Lesson 69.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Learn. 

EXTENSION OF THE PREDICATE. 

TEe extension of the predicate may denote various circumstances 
or relations, especially those of time, place, manner, cause, dsc, 

(1) Time, answering to the question — When f 

" He came yesUi'day." 

(2) Plsice, answering to the question — Where f 

" He came here.'* 

(3) Manner, answering to the question — IToio ? 

*' He came quickly.'* 

(4) Cause, answering to the question — Why f 

'* He died /rom exhauttion.'* 

Ex. 36. Put the extensions into four columns. — Oft have I heard 
of Lucy Gray. Tbe farmer goes to market to buy eggs. I met John 
in London. He looked like a dead man. The ear was made for 
hearing. He made his fortune by tr.ide. He fought for glory. 

Ex. 37. Parse lines 37, 38, 39, and 40 (first four). Lesson 66. 

Ex. 38. What inflections have adjectives, and how are these 
inflections formed ? Qive six examples of each kind. 



Lesson 70.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the cost of 42 yards of cloth at 6^. 4id. per yard, and 
also at 12s. 9d. per yard. 

(2) What must be paid for 42 hats at 188 Ofd. each ? 

(3) Mnry has 2^ shillings, Emma 5^ shillings, Phoebe 1 1 shillings, 
and Kate 4^^ shillings. How much money have they altogether ? 

(4) Learn and write Table of Aliquot Parts of a Yard (page 130). 
Composition. — ^Write about a clock. Describe the face, figures, 

hands, and inside. What lesson docs a clock teach us ? 



FIFTEENTH WEEK. 
Lesson 71.— Monday Morning. Leam. 

L' ALLEGRO— (Continued). 

While the cock with lively din** 
(50) Scatters the rear of darkness thin,^* 
And to the stack, or the bam door. 
Stoutly stnUs*^ his dames before ;*' 
Oft listening how the hounds and horn*^ 
Cheerly rouse** the slumbering mom y^ 
(55) From the side of some hoar'^^ hill, 

Through the high wood echoing shrUl.^^ 
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LESSON 71— Continued. 

44. Noise. The crow of the co«k. 46. Drives away the rrmaininfi^ dark- 
ness, or the thin clouds that hide the sun. 46. Marches proudly, and 
crowing loudly. 47. Before the hens. 48. The bugle, u eil to call the dogs 
together, and to inform the horsemen of their wheieabouts. 49. Cheerfully 
call, or waken up. 60. The crow of the cock and the sound of the horn 
seem to waken the day. 61. Orey, because seen through the mist of early 
morning. 62. With a loud, sharp, piercing sound. 

Draw maps (A) Scotland ; (B) France ; (0) Africa^ countries. 

Lesson 72. —Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

SCOTLAND. 

(A). — (3) Commerce. — The commerce is considerable, and is 
rapidly increasing ; the principal imports being raw material for 
consumption or manufacture, and the exports manufactured goods. 

Agricultural produce, including numbers of sheep and cattle, is 
sent in large quantities to England. 

The chief ports, in order of importance, are Glas'-gOW, on the 
Clyde; Leith (the port of Edinburgh), on the Forth; Green'-OCk 
on the Clyde ; Ab-er^deen', on the Dee ; and Dundee', on the 
Tay. 

The greatest trade of Scotland is with England and Ireland. 

After Liverpool, Loudon, and Bristol, Glasgow is the most important 

port in the British Islands. Ita foreign trade is very extensive. 
Peterhead', in Aberdetny is the great seat of the cod fisheiy, and, 
with DllZLde6, of the whale fishery in the Xorthern seas. 

Europe. — FRANCE.— Political. 

(B). — Manufactures. — France ranks next to England as a manu- 
facturing and commercial country. 

The important manufactures are wine and brandy, silk, 

cotton, woollen, and linen, hardware, and jewellery. 

Champagne f»hdm-pdn') and Burgundy wines are grown in the eastern 
districts about the sources of the Rivers Mouse, Seine, and Sadne 
(9dn) ; and Claret near Bor-deaux' (bor-do'j. The town of Cog-oac.' 
(kon-ydl/)^ on the R. Charente^ is famous for brandy. 

Lyons, on the R. Rhdne, and Paris are noted for silk manufacture. 

Cotton, woollen, and linen are made in the north-tatit^ at XiiUo (l^l) 

and Bouen froo-en'j. 

The Population is about thirty-eight millions, and the Govern- 
ment is, at present, a Republic under a president. The religion is 
Soman Catholic, but all forms are tolerated. 

The most important foreign possessions of France are Al-ge'-ria» 
in the north of Africa, the chief town of wldch is Al-ffiers' ; and 
Bonr'-bon or Be'-nnion, an island to the east of Madaguscar. 
France has also small possessions in Hlndnstan, Cochin Uhlna^ 

the West Indies, South America^ and Oceania. 
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(0).— COUNTRIES OF AFRICA. 



Chief Coantiios 
of Africa. 


Capital and Chief 
Towns. 


Bivers, &c., they 
stand on. 


EoYFTiAir Dominions — 
E'-ffVDt ■! 


Cai'-ro fK'-roj 

Al-ex-an'-dri-a 

SuirEZ 

Ber'ber 


i 

On the R. NUe. 
.. MediteTTXtTtean. 


Na'-Ma 


„ Red Sea. 
„ R. Nile. 


Bmi'-dflii 


Khar'-tum 




Ab-Tii-iriii'*1ft - , . . . 


Gok'-dar 


Near Z« Dtrn'^be^a^ 


Rarbary States— 

Trlp'-o-Ur^rip'-ei-ie; .. 
Tu'-nlA 


Trip'-o-li 


On the Mediterranean. 


Tu'nis 


Al-ce'-ria 


Al-giers' 


»» »» 


Mfli-roo'-CD .-..,-.,.,.. 


Ma-roc'-oo 


" R. Titi^-sijt. 

„ TabU Bay. 
„ East Coast. 
In the Interior. 


South Afbica — 

GapeOoloxiy 

Na-tal' 


Capb Town 


Pie'-ter-mar'-itz-buro 
Pre-to'-rb-a 


Trans'-vaal 







Lesson 73.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the cost of 824 knives at 6d., 4d., and 8d. each. 

(2) Find the cost of 567 books at 5d., 6d., and 7d. each. 

(3) What is the amount of pay for 490 soldiers at 1/1 J per day 
for six months ? 

Word Forming. — In many verbs of Saxon origin both the conso- 
nant and the vowel sound is altered to form a nouriy as — 

Verb, (to) lose (to) live (to) weave (to) heal 
Noun, loss life weft health 

Ex. 13. — Form nouns from these verbs — to choose, to thieve, to 
lend, to think, to study, to give ; and explain. 



Lesson 74.— Thursday Morning. Grammar. Write. 

Ex. 39. Arrange the various extensions in four columns. — The boy 
stood on the burning deck. The crew cheered loudly. The woman 
scolded in a furious manner. I got up when the sun rose. The 
ship sailed to the East. William Rufus was shot with an arrow. 
Cloth is made of wool Lift the lamp up carefully. A student 
studies for his profit. 

Ex. 40, Parse lines 49 and 50 fjirst two), Lesson 71. 

Ex. 41. How may you often teU adverbs from prepositions and 
conjunctions ? 
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Lesson 75.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the cost of 713 toys at 9Jd., Q^d., 8^., and lljd. each. 

(2) How much must be added to | to xnake it -]|\)r ? 

(3) Learn and write Table of Aliquot Parts of a Gallon (page 129). 
Pabafhbase (t.6., turn intoprote) Leuon 141. 

SIXTEENTH WEEK. 
Lesson 76.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

L'ALLEGRO— (Continued). 
Sometime walking, not unseen. 
By hedge-row elms, or hillocks green. 
Right against the eastern gate,^ 
(60) Where the great Sun begins his gUUef^ 
Robed in fiamafi^ and ambei^ light ; 
The clouds in thousand liverietr dight f^ 
"Where the ploughman, near at hand. 
Whistles o'er the furrow'd land, 
(65) And the milkmaid singeth Uithe,^ 
And the mower wheufi his scythe, 
And every shepherd teUt his tale^^ 
Under the hawthorn in the d<Ue.^* 
93. Towards the East. 64^ His stately progress through the skr. 06. The 
red appearance of the sun sometimes seen at sunrise. 66. The yellow light of 
the sun seen as he rises higher in the sky. 67. Splendid colours. 6a 
Pressed. 69. Merrily. 60. Sharpens. 61. Coimts his flock. 62. Valley. 

Ihraw maps (A) Scotland, towns ; (B) France ; (C) Egypt, 

Lesson 77.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

SCOTLAND— CHIEF TOWNS. 

(A).— In the Basin op the Tweed.— Ber'-wick, on the Tweed, 
is an English town. Kel'-SO and Mel'-rose have the ruins of 
beautiful abbeys. Near Melrose is Ab'-botS-ford, where Sir 
Walter Scott lived. Pee'-bles (p^-Wz) has manufactures of 
woollens, and Haw'-ick of hosiery. 

In the Basin of the Foeth. — ^Ed'-in-burgh (228,000), the 
capital of Scotland, and one of the finest cities in Europe. The 
castle stands on a high rock near the centre of the city. Leitb} 
two miles distant, is its port Stir'-ling, on the Forth, was formerly 
the residence of the Scottish kings. Near it is Ban'-nock-bum, 
where Robert Bruce defeated Edward II. of England, 1314. 

In the Basin of the Tat. — D1m-dee^ on the Firth of Tay, the 
third largest town in Scotland. It is an important seaport, and the 
great seat of the linen manufacture. Pertn, on the Tay, was once 
the capital of Scotland. St* Andrews is the seat of a famous 
university. 
D 
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EuEOPK—FRANCE — Political. 

(B).— Chiep Towns.— Paris, the capital (2,100,000), is the most 
splendid city in the world, and the largest city in Europe after 
London. 

On the North and East coast are the towns of Ga'-lais' {MAa!\ 
Bou-logne' {hoo-ioyn'), Dieppe {de-^'), and Havre {MvW), all 

ports. Oher-bOUX^ {ihai^-hoorg) is a strong fortress, and Brest, 
a naval station. Nantes, at tiie mouth of the Loire, has great 
trade. Bor-deauz' {h&r-do') is the second largest port 

On the Mediterranean are Mar-seille' {mAi'^al\ the chief port, 
and Tou-lon' {toO'J6ng)f the chief naval station. Nice {nees) is a 
noted place for invalids ; it has a delightful climate. 

Reims (reemz), on a tributaiy of the Seine, has a famous 
cathedral, where the kings of France were formerly crowned. It 
is a great depdt {dd-po^) for wines. Or'-le-ans, on the E. Loire, 
was besieged by the English in 1428, and delivered by Joan of Arc, 
the Maid of Orleans. Tou-lonse' {too4oosrj, on the Garonnef is the 
largest city in the south of France. 

AFRICA.— EGYPT. 

(G). — Egypt is the most important country in the north of Africa. 

It is divided into Upper EgSTPt (or Soudan), Middle Egypt (or 

Nubia), and Lower Egypt, the last containing the delta of the^ 

Nile. 

The only river is the Nile, which overflows its hanks every year. Its- 
average width, in lower Egypt, is half a mile. A number of eancU* 
are dug from it in various directions, to water the oountry, as rain 
seldom falls. The onlv fertile part is the Valley of the Nile, which 
averages about eight miles across. 

Wheat, rice, tobacco, hemp, and flax are largely grown and 
exported. Fruits of various kinds are abimdant. 

The government is despotic, under a Ehed-ive' (kSd^e^) who is 

hereditary, and has the authority of a king. He owes allegiance to 

Turkev» 

Cai'-ro {kl-ro) (830,0e0), on the Jied Sea, is the capital. It 

contains some very beautiful mosques, or Mahomedan churches, 

built of marble. The commerce is very extensive, and people from 

all parts of the world are found in it. Al-ex-an'-driSL Eo-set'-ta, 

and Dam-i-et'-ta are ports on the Nile. Port Said (8dd or sd-ed) 

and Sa'-ez are ports on the canal. 

Nn'-bia is subject to Egypt, and lies to the south of it. It 
exports senna. The coimtry contains a great number of magnificent 
ruins. ^ 

Lesson 78— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the cost of 846 bobbins at ^., Jd., and |d. each. 

(2) A bricklayer earns 5s. GJd. per day ; how much does he earn 
in 160 days ? [oo to itext page. 
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LESSON 78— Continued. 

(3) Add together 9|, 8i, IJ, 5^%, 4f 

(4) Learn and write Table of Aliquot Parts of a Bushel and a 
Quarter (page 129). 

Word Fobiong. — Ex. 14. — Form nouns from the following verbs 
— ^to thrive, to bite, to speak, to draw (pull in), to wring, to 
bequeath, to shoot, to tell, to ride ; and explain. / 

Lesson 79.— Thursday Morn. Grammar. Write and Learn. 

FORMS OF THE OBJECT. 
There are tuoo kinds of objects, the direct and the indirect. 

The direct oliject is a word or phrase standing in the 

objective case and answering to the question — ^Whom? or 
What ? after the verb. 

" He called {wJum, f) his SOn.'' 
" He found (wJiat ?) his pencil." 

The dii'ect object may be formed of exactly the same parts 
of speech as the subject. 

The indirect object is a kind of completion which is 

added to certain verbs, especially those signifying ashi/ng^ giving^ 
granting^ prommng, paying, teaching, telling, dsc, Snch verbs often 
take two objects. 

"He asked me (indirect/ a Question" (directJ=Ke asked a 
question (of) me. 

" I gave Tiim (indirect) the money'' ( direct) =1 gave the money 
(to) hun. 

" John told a lie (direct) to his father ** (indirect). 

The indirect object frequently consists of a preposition, 
either expressed or understood, and a noun. 

Ex. 42. Put the direct and indirect objects in two columns, — He 
sold me a knife. 1 lent my book to Mary. We gave your aunt a book. 
Give me that beautiful flower. 1 saw him fight with the enemy. 
William paid Robert ten thousand marks. We burned the paper to 
ashes. He will give thee health and strength. He made his nephew 
his heir. Guilt makes cowards of us sdL They called that man 
their friend. He will give thee thy heart's desire. 

Ex. 43. Parse lines 69 and 70 (first two). Lesson 81. 

Lesson 80.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the cost of a gross of taUe-books at ^. each, two gross 
at ^. each, and three gross at |d. each. 

(2) A gentleman spends £1 7s. lO^d. per day, and saves £150 a 
year ; what is his annual income ? 

(3) How much greater is £4f than £^ ? 

(4) Leom and write Table of Aliquot Parts of a Foot (page 130). 

[turn over. 
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LB880N 80-'Ck>ntinued. 

Composition. — ^Write about oranges. State what they are, 
where grown, any peculiarity about the tree, and how they get to 
England. 

SEVENTEENTH WEEK. 
Lesson 81.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

L'ALLEGRO— (Continued), 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures 
(70) WhilBt the landscape round it measures ; ^ 
Ruuet lawM^ and faUows gray,^ 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 
Mountains, on whose barren breastfi^ 
The labouring^ clouds do often rest ; 
(75) Meadows trim^ with daisies pied/^ 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide ; 
Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosom'd high in iufied treef^ 
Where perhaps some Beauty lies ; 
(80) The cyrtf'O-aure^* of neighbouring eyes. 
68. At once. 64. While the eye looks at the country round about. 65. 
Brown grass, or reddish moorside. 66. Ploughed land, which looks gray at a 
distance. 67. Slides. 68. Clouds which roll along, driven by tne wind 
(compare "labouring" applied to a ship pitching and tossing in a heavy sea). 
69. Meadows in which the grass has grown strong and close. (A. 8. trum= 
firm, strong; set in order> 70. Spotted, scattered over, variegated. 7L 
Trees groydng in dusters. 72. (Pronounce nn' -d-ahoor). The pole star by 
which seamen used to steer, and to which they often looked. Anything 
that attracts attention. 

Draw maps (A) Scotland, towns; (B) HoUand and Belgium, 
physical; (0) North Africa. 

Lesson 82.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

SCOTLAND— CHIEF TOWNS. 
(A). — In the Basiw of the Cltdb. — Green'-ock, the port of 

the Clyde, was the birthplace of James Watt, the mventor of the 
steam engme. It has extensive shipyards. Dum-bar'-ton, on the 
Clyde, has a famous castle built on a rock. Glas'-gOW (488,000) is 
the largest city in Scotland. Its manufactures are immense (see 
Les. 67). Pais'-ley is noted for shawls and thread manufacture. 

A3rr> on the coast, and Kil-mar'-nock are two important towns 
south of the Clyde. 

On the East Coast. — ^Mont'-rose, on the Etk, exports much 
com. Ab-er-deen') between the mouths of the Dee and Don, is 
the fourth largest city in Scotland. It is the seat of a university, 
has valuable granite quarries, and numerous shipyards. Bal-mo'-ral 
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LESSON 82— Continued. 
(b8l-mii/'i£Cj, a reridenoe of the Queen, lies 45 miles to the vmt of 

Aberdeen. I]l-ver-nes8^ at the mouth of the Cal-e-do'-ni-an 

Canal, is often called the capital of the Highlands. Charles Edward, 
the Toung Pretender, was defeated at Gul-lo'-den Moor, near 
Inverness, in 1746. Wick, on the north-ecut coast, in Caithness, is 
the chief seat of the herring fishery. 

Europe.— HOL'-LAND AND JbJeL'-GIXJM.— iPHTSiCAL. 

(B.) — These two separate countries are so similar in their physical 
features that they are best studied together. Boundaries. — North' 
west by the North Sea, south by Fzance, and the east by the 

German Empire. 

Surface. — The coast is very low. The entire surface of Hol'-land 
is flat, forming part of the Qreat Plain. 

A great part is below the level of the sea, which is kept out by means 
of dykea or embankments, and sand-hills or dunes. Tlie sea some- 
times breaks in and does great damage. The tmUh-eatt of Bel'-gi-um 
is billy, and covered with large forests. This part is ridx in miner- 
als, as coal, iron, copper, lead, and bnlldlxig stone. 
RiYERB. — ^The mouth of the £. Rhine) and the R. Meuse or 

Maas> and the Scheldt {sh^t). 

When the Rhine enters Holland from Germany, it is 2,000 feet wide. 
It souns forms a large delta, dividing into a great many branches. 
Climate and Productions. — The climate is cold, foggy^ and 
damp, and unhealthy near the sea. The south-east is the most tem- 
perate. The winters in Holland are often severe. 

The soil is fertile and well-cultivated. There is much pasture 
land) and great attention is paid to the rearing of cattle. Ordinary 
English crops, together with hemp, beet-root (from which sugar 
is made), chicory> and tobacco, are cultivated. 

AFRICA.~BARBARY^^^^^^ 

(C). — All the countries, along the north coast, from the Atlantic 
to Egypt, are called the Bar'-ba-ry States. They are bounded on 
the south by the Sahara. 

The Atlas Mountains, which are rich in metals, run through Marocco 
and Algeria. There are many short rivers and numerous lakes, 
especially in Algeria. 

The h£at is great. The hot wind from the desert, called the 
"simoon,'* parches up everything, and is dangerous to man and 
animals. 

With the exception of Egypt, this is the most fertile part of Africa. 
The chief productions are frultS of various kinds, horses, called 

"barbs,** morocco leather, ostrich feathers, wax, and coral. 

Most of the trade in the interior is carried on by means of caravans. 
Monr-ZOOk'y the capital of Fez-zan' (a countiy south of TVipoli 
and subject to its ruler), is the great depdt for goods sent between 
northern and central Africa. 
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LESSON 82— Continued. 

Ma-bog'-co (capital MaxOCCO) is governed by an Emperor, who 
is the most despotic sovereign in the world. 

Al-oe'-ria (capital Al-giersO belongs to France^ who conquered 
it in 1880. 

Tbip'-o-li is the most civilised of the Barbary States. It is 
gOTemed by a "Pacha,** 

Tu'-Nis, formerly subject to Turkey, is under the control of the 
'^ French Resident/' and will probably soon be included amongst the 
fordgn possessions of France. The chief town Tunis has great trade. 

Lesson 83.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the cost of 9 score at id, each, four and a half score at fd. 
each, and 18 score at Jd. each. 

(2) What do the wages of 135 labourers at 168. 6d. each amount 
to for a week, and also for a quarter of a year ? fTv>o answers.) 

(3) Simplify 9J-2i + 3f 

WOBD Forming. — Many Saxon verbs are formed into nouns or 
into other verbs by altering the initial consonant, especially by pre- 
fixing an *' s *' sound, as — 

Verb, (to) haft (to) ward verb^ (to) mash 
Noun, shaft sword verby (to) smash 

Ex. 15. — Form nouns from the following verbs — ^to thread, to 
glide, to nip, to wet ; and other verbs from these verbs — to nap 
(=to break), to lash, to nip, to wet, to wipe. 

Lesson 84.— Thursday Morning. Grammar. Write. 

Ex. 44. Analyse the fdUowing sentences* — Much perseverance will 
overcome difficulties. Columbus discovered America in the fifteenth 
century. Idleness is the rust of the soul. The band of soldiers 
had fled before we inet. A new road passes by the castle. The 
squirrel's food consists of acorns in autumn, and of fruit in summer. 

Ex. 45. Parse all the words in italics in Lesson 81. 

Ex. 46. What do you mean by compound, collective, and abstract 
nouns f 

* In analysing it is convenient to rule a form as below, and to Insert the 
various members of the sentences in the spaces. 



Subject. 


Predicate. 


Object. 


Bxtention. 


John 


eat 


his dinner 


very quickly. 


The young horse 


ran 


• • 


swiftly. 


and I 


followed 


it. 
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Lesson 85.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) What is the rent of a farm of 179 acres at £1 lis. 3cL per 
acre? 

(2) I sold 29 oxen at £13 12s. 8d. each, aad bought 153 sheep at 
£1 16s. 4d. each. How much money did I bring home ? 

(3) Bought 97 boxes of oranges, and paid 16s. lO^d. for each 
box. Find the amount of my biU. 

(4) Learn Table of Aliquot Parts of a ton, cwt., lb., and oz. 
(page 129). 

Paraphrase (i.e., turn into prose) Lesson 81. 

^ EiaHTEENTH WEEK. 
Lesson 86.— Monday Morning. Leam. 

L'ALLEGRO— (Continued). 

Hard by,^^ a cottage chimney smokes 
From betwixt two ag^d oaks, 
Where CW-y-don^* and Thyr^-i^^ met. 
And at their savoury'^ dinner set, 

(85) Of herbs and other country messes^^ 

Which the neat-handed PhU'-VUP dresses -p 
And then in haste her hower"^^ she leaves 
With TM-ty-li^ to bind the sheaves ; 
Or, if the earlier season^ lead, 

(90) To the tann'd^^ haycock in the rnead.^^ 

73. Close by. 74. Names for farmer's men. 7^ Of nice taste. 76. Mix- 
tures. 77. A country maid-servant. 78. Makes ready. 79. A chamber, or 
room. This is its original meaning. 80. Haytime. 81. Brown, as grass 
becomes when it is dried to make hay. 82. Meadow. 

Draw maps (A) Scotland; (B) Belgium; (0) South Africa, 

Lesson 87.— Tuesday Morn. Geography. Write and Leam. 

SCOTLAND— MISCELLANEOUS FACTS. 

(A). — The Scotch are a careful, prudent, contented, indusPriotis, 
and well educated people. 

The Lowlanders are the same race as the English. 
The Highlanders are a Keltic race, and their language is called 
Gaelic {ga-lih) or Erse. They all used to wear a peculiar dress, and 
a very few of them do so yet. 

Iron and coal are the most important minerals. Granite aud 
slate are found in the Highlands^ especially near Aberdeen. 

Until ld03 Scotland was a separate kingdom under kings of its own, 
but on the death of Queen Elizabeth, James VI. of Scotland 
became our king, and was called James I. of England. Since 
then the two countries have been united. 

[turn OYIOl. 
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LESSON 87— Continued. '" 
The Scotch are nearly all Protestants^ and the established form of 

religion is FreB-by-te'-xlan. 

The country is well supplied with good roads, railways, canals^ 
and harbours. 



EuROPK— BELGIUM.— Political. 

(B). — Belgium is one of the smallest countries of Europe, being 
only about one-Jifth the size of England and Wales. 

Manufactures. — The manufactures are wooUen, linen, cotton, 
and laC6 in the north and west, and liaidware and cutlery in the 
souOl and east. 

The CoMMBRCB is considerable. Large quantities of coal are sent 

to France. 

Next to England, Belgium Is the greatest coal producing country in 
Europe. 

Belgium has a thick population, numbering above 5) millione* 
The government is a limited monarcliy, similar to our own. 
Most of the people are Roman Catholic, but all sects are tolerated. 

Chief Towns.— Brus-sels', the capital (899,000), on the Senne 
(«^»i), a tribut ary of the Scheldt^ is famous for its lace and carpets. 
To the south is Water-loo', where Wellington and Bliicher defeated 
Napoleon Bonaparte, 1815. Ghent {g hard)^ on the Scheldt, has a 
fine cathedral, and is the chief seat of the cotton trade. Ant'-weip, 
on the Schddty is the chief commercial city. Li-dge' {le-dzh') on the 
Meusef is the " Birmingham of the Continent." Mech'-lin (mSJ^'lln) 
or Ma-lines' {md-lSn) is noted for the manufacture of lace. 

BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN AFRICA. 

(G). — Cape Colony, in the south of Africa^ is our chief 
possession. 

The Orange Biver forms part of the northern boundary, and it 
is washed on the sotUh and toest by the AtlantiCi and on the east 
by the Indian ocean. 

The country rises in three terraces from the south to the centre ; 
these terraces are separated by three ranges of mountains, of which 

the Nien'- veldt (nu'-v^) and Snowy Mountains are the chief. 

A great number of rivers run across these terraces to the sea, but 
they are mostly dry in summer and are of little use. 

The climate is very healthy, and is suited to Europeans. Most 
European plants are cultivated. 

CatUct sheep rearing, and agnctdturCf are the chief occupations of 
the colonists. [oo to next page. 
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LESSON 87— Continued. 

The exporti are wooI, hides, wlne, flour, and diamonds, 
gold, and ostrich feathers. 

Gape Town (45,000), on the west coast, on Table Bay, is the 
capitfu. The other chief towns are Port EUzabeth, on the south' 

east coast, Grahamstown, and Kim'-ber-ley. 

This colony was first peopled by the Dutch. It was taken from them 
in 1806, and has remained in our hands ever since. 

Lesson 88.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the cost of 

(a J 3 tons 15cwt. at £10 6s. 4d. per ton. 
(b) 3cwt. 21 lbs. at £1 5b. per cwt. 
(cj IScwt. 241bs. at £3 7b. 8d. per cwt. 

(2) How many jackets can be made out of a piece of cloth 
27yd8. 3qr8. long, if each jacket requires 22ydB. ? How much cloth 
will be left ? 

(3) Learn Table of Aliquot Farts of an Acre, Rood, and Square 
Pole (page 130). 

Word FoRnmo. — Many adjectives are formed into verbs by 
modifying the vowel or consonant, or both, as — 

Adjective full wrong loth. 

Verb (to) fill (to) wring (to) loathe. 

Ex. 16. — Form verbs from the following adjectives — safe, secret, 
stupid, strong, mute, putrid ; and give the meaning. 

Lesson 89.— Thursday Morning. Grammar. Write. 

Ex. 47. Analyse. — The principal apartments were four in number. 
The fairest action of our life is scorning to revenge an injury. The 
proper study of mankind is man. The good alone are great. ** How 
fair are virtue's buds !'* The lark has sung his carol in the sky. 

Ex. 48. Parse lines 91, 92, 93, and 94 (first four), Lesson 91. 

Ex. 49. Of what parts of speech may a *' simple subject ^* consist ? 

Lesson 90.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find cost of Iqr. 211bs. at £2 10s. 8d. per qr. 

(2) What is the rent of a field containing 9a& 3rds. at £4 5s. 
per acre? 

(3) Find the cost of 14ac. Srds. 20per. at £8 lOs. per acre. 

(4) How much must I pay for 20 bales of cotton, each weighing 
1701bs., at 6id. per lb. ? 

Composition. — Write a letter to your fatheTf telling about your 
studies in school. 



' 
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NINETEENTH WEEK. 
Lesson 91.— Monday Morning. Leaxn. 

L'ALLEGRO— (Continued). 

Sometimes with secured delight 
The upland hamUtt^ will invite, 
When the merrv bells ring roiind,^ 
And the jocundP^ r^-beck^ sound 
(95) To many a youth and many a maid. 
Dancing in the chequer* d^ shade ; 
And young and old come forth to play 
On a simshine holy-day. 
Till the UveUm^ daylight fail : 
(100) Then to the tpiq^ nut-brown ale, 
With stories told of many a feat, 
How faery Mai^^ the junkett^ eat. 

83. Free from care. 84. Little villages built on high ground. 86. The belLs 
of the Tillage church. 86. Lively, gay. 87. A small kind of fiddle. 88. The 
sun's light shining through tlie trees, making light and dark patches. 
89. Lasting a long time. 90- Flavoured vrith spices and haying a nice smelL 

91. A female fairy. She is often called " the Fairy Queen," but qiuen simply I 
means ' 'female, " from Saxon qraen or cuen = woman. Faeiy is the old 8i)elling. 

92. Cheese-cakes ; a sweetmeat made from milk. Any sweet cake. 

Draw maps (A) Ireland, otUline ; (B) HoUand ; (G) West Coast 
Africa, 

Lesson 92.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

IRELAND. 
(A). — ^Boundaries and Extent. — Ireland is an island, lying in the 
AtlaJltic, on the west of Great Britain. It is separated from 

England by St. George's Channel and the Lish Sea» and the 
North Channel. 

In the nearest part it is 14 miles from Scotland, and 45 from England. 
It is about 300 miles long, 180 broad, and contaiDS 82,000 square 
miles, being a little larger than Scotland. 

The number of inhabitants is 5,160,000. The population is much 

less than it was 40 years since. The people either come to England, 

or emigrate to the United States. Famines, and the unsettled 

state of the country, have tended to cause this emigration. 

Europe. — H0LLA2TD. — Political. 

(B). — ^The proper name for Holland is The Kingdom of the 
Netherlands. The country is about twice the size of Wales. 

Manutactures. — The manufactures are not important^ Ship- 
building and the distillery of spirits being the chief. Dairy 

farming is largely followed. [go to next faqe. 
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Ii^SON 92— Oontinued. 

The CoMMRRCE is very considerable, and extends to all parts of the 

world. 

The exports are mainly 1)Utter, Cheese, cattle, spirits, and 
colonial produce. 

Next to England, Holland is the wealthiest country of Europe. 

The Population is above 4 millions. The people are noted for 
their courage, industry, and cleanliness, and are well educated. 
The government is a liioited monarchy, and the religion is 

chiefly Frotestant. 

The FoBEiQN Possessions include most of the East India 
Islands, Dutch Gui-a'-na (gS-d'-nd) in South America, and 

several of the West India Islands. 

Chief Towns. — ^Am'-ster-dam, the capital (338,000), is built 
on piles of wood at the mouth of the R. Am'-std, and is intersected 
by canals. Hot'-ter-dam, on the Mettse, is the second important 
ci^. The Hague {hag) is the seat of government. Le3^-den 
(li-d'n) is noted for its University. XJ'-trecht (oo'-tr)^), on the 
Old Rhine (a small branch of the delta), is famous for its treaties 
signed here. 

SMALLER BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN AFRICA. 

(C).— '(1) Na-tal'} & colony on the Indian Ocean, north-ectst of 
Cape Colony, is similar to that country in its physical features. Its 
climate is much like ours. 

SugaVy maizCf coffee, and cotton are cultivated. 

Pie'-ter-mar'-itz-burg, in the interior, is the capital D'Ur'- 
ban, on Port Natalf is the chief port. 

(2) 8en-e-gam'-bi-a, on the R. Gambia, in the west. Chief town 
Bath'-Urst. it exports poZm oil, ivory, and hides. 

(3) Si-er'-ra Le-o'-ne, south of Gambia. Capital, Free-town, 

chiefly inhabited by liberated slaves. 

(4) The Gold Coast, on the QvJIfof Guinea. 

Cape Coast Castle, El-ml'-na (e2-me'-na), and La'-gOB are the chief 
towns. In 1872 the Dutch transferred all their settlements on this 
coast to the British crown. The Ashantee war (1873-4) arose partly 
out of this transfer. 

(5 and 6) As-cen'-sion and St. Hel-e'-na, two islands in the 
Atlantic. 

The first is used as a naval station, and imports turtles. St. Helena 
is a calling place for water, for ships gomg to and from India and 
Australia. Napoleon was kept a prisoner here from 1815 till his 
death in 1821. 

(7) The MaU-rit'-i-US {ma-rish'-^-Hs), a beautiful and fertile 
island in the Indian Ocean. 

It yields sugar^ rice, coffee, and tortoiseshell. Fort LoulS, on the 
TuyrihrVftst coast, is the capital. Vessels to India call there. 
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Lesson 93.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the rent of a farm of 72ac. Ord. 27per. at £5 6s. 8d. 
per acre, 

(2) How much must I pay for lib. 3qz. at the rate of £2 Is. 3d. 
per lb. ? 

(3) What is the value of 17cwt. Sqrs. 71bs. of soda at 248. 6d. 
per cwt. ? 

(4) How much greater is a cheese weighing SJlbs. then one 
weighing 6^1bs.? 

Word Forming. — Nouns are often formed into adjectives in the 
same way as verbs are, by modifying the vowel or consonant, or 
both, or by adding an initial or final consonant, as — 

Noun wit string hollow light balm. 

Adjective wise strong shallow slight balm-y. 

Ex. 17. — Form adjectives from the following nouns, and explain 
the meaning — ^pride, age, anger, ash, billow, blood, frenzy ; and give 
the meaning. 

Lesson 94.— Thursday Morn. Grammar. Write and Learn. 

CONTRACTED SENTENCES. 

When a sentence has TWO or more SUBJECTS and 
only ONE FBEOIGATE it is caUed a GONTBAGTED 
SENTENCE. 

" John and Mary have gone to school*' 

Here there are two subjects, John and Mary^ and only one predicate, 
have gone. If it were not contracted the sentences would be, John 
}ms gone to school and Mary hxu gone to Khool. The two predicates 
are contracted into one. 

When a sentence has only ONE SUBJECT and two 
or more PREDICATES it is caUed a CONTRACTED 
SENTENCE. 

"Mary went to school and said her lesson." 

Here there is only one subject, Mary, but two predicates, toent and 
gaid. The two sentences are Mary went to iefiool and sJie said her 
lesson. The subject is contracted. 

Ex. 50. Write out the contracted sentences fuUy. — I saw a hone 
and cow in the field. Everybody heard him with concern and 
offered to help him. The light is brilliant^ and may be seen fully 
ten miles away. I went into the market and made some purchases. 
My pens, ink, and paper are all used up. Gold and silver are 
precious metals. " Stone walls do not a prison make, nor iron bars 
a cage." 

Ex. 51. Parse lines 103 and 104 (first two), Lesson 96. 
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Lesson 95.— Friday Morning. Work these Stuns. 

(1) Find cost of 2 bags of sago, each contoiniog 2cwt. lor., at 
568. per cwfc. 

(2) What must I give for 27cwt. 2qrB. 141b8. of glue at 18s. 9d. 
per cwt.? 

(3) Find the cost of manuring and sowing a farm of 79ac. Srds. 
20pol. at 8 guineas an acre. 

(4) Leun Table of Aliquot Parts of a Mile, Furlong, Pole, Yard, 
and Foot (page 130). 

Paraphrase (t.e., turn into prose) the hut four linet ofZeaton 151. 

TWENTIETH WEEK. 
Lesson SG.—Monday Morning. Leam. 

L' ALLEGRO— (Continued). 
She was pinch'd and pull'd, she said : 
And he, hj friar* e lantervP led ; 
(105) Tells how Uie drudginy^ GoUin^ sweat 
To earn his cream-bowl duly set^ 
When in one night, ere glimpse of mom, 
His ahadoiD^ flail hath thresh'd the corn 
That ten day-labourers could not end ,^ 
(110) Then Uea him down the lubber^ JUmf^ 

And, stretched out all the chimney's length,^ ®^ 
Baske^^ at the fire his huiry^^ strength ; 
And crop'fuU}^ out of door he^in^r*^*" 
Ere the first cock his m&t'-in^^ rings. 
93. The WiU-o'-the-^dsp (ig'-nU fdt'-H-us). 94. Hard working. 96. Robin 
Ooodf ellow, a merry fairy who was thought to often do work in the houae 
when the peo^de were asleep. 96. It was supposed he supped the cream, 
after his work, when the milk was set for the cream to rise. 97. Shadowy, 
because it had never been seen. 98. Gould not have done in the same time. 
99. liazy, tired. 100. Fairv. 101. In front of the fire, from one side of the 
chimney comer to the ower. 102. Lies at ease enjoying the warmth. 
103. l^e hair is supposed to give strength. 104. With his hunger satisfied. 
106. Runs away. 106. Morning song ; that is, the crow of the cock. 

Ihaw ouUine Toaps (A) Irdand ; (B) Germany ; (C) North America, 

Lesson 97.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Leanu 

IRELAND, 
(A). — Capes.— On the North, Fair Head, in An' -trim, and 
Mal'-in Head, in Don'-egal On the West, Slyne Head, in Gal'- 
way, and Loop Head, in Clare. On the South, Miz'-en Head, 
Cape Clear, in Corkt and Cam'-SOre Point, in Wexf-ford. On 
the East, Wick'-lowHead, in Wicklow, and Howth Head, in 
Dub'-lin. 

Malin Head is the most northerlyj and Mizen Head the most 
southerly point of Ireland. Fair Head is the nearest point to 
Great Britain, being only 14 miles from the Mull of Cantire, across 
the North Channel. [TURN OYER. 
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IBSIOM 97— Gontiimed. 
Parts of the Sea. — On the North, Longh* Foyle, and Lou^ 
Swil'-ly. On the West, Don'-e-gal Bay, Clew Bay, Gal'-way 
Bay, and Mouth of the Shannon, Din'-gle Bay, and Ken- 
mare Bay. On the South, Ban'-try Bay, Cork Sarbonr, aad 
Wa'-ter-ford Harbour. On the East, Dub'-lin Bay, and 
Bel'-fast Lough. 

Lough in Ireland, like Loch in Scotland, is applied both to an arm oi 
the sea and to a lake. 

Europe.— THE GERMAN EMPIRE.— Physical. 
(B). — ^The tract of country (about four tunes the size of England) 
extending from Switzerland and the northern ranges of the Alps 
to the Baltic, and from the E. Bhlne to the B. Vis'-tula, con- 
sisted, until 1871, of several independent states. These are now 
all united under the King of Prussia, who is called " Emperor o! 
Germany," and form " The German Empire." The ehief states are 

Frus'-si-a, Ba-va'-ria, Wiir'-tem-burg. and Sax'-ony. 

Boundaries. — North by the Baltic Sea; 'toett by Holland, 

Belgium, and France; wM, by Switzerland and Austria; 

tost by Bussia. The area is 209,000 square miles, and the popula- 
tion 45 millions. 

Surface. — A large part of the country is level. In the north it 
is fiat, forming part of the Great Central Plain. The iov& 
forms a tableland, and is hilly. The HartZ Mountains, in 

Han'-o-ver, yield gold, silver) copper, and lead. The Mountains 

of Bo-he'-mi-a form part of the boundary on the south-eagt. The 
Black Forest is a low range of hills in Ba'-den (6<$'-(2*n), east of 
the Rhine. 

NORTflijiERici 
(G). — North America is very irregular in shape, and is more than 
twice as large as Europe. It is joined to Sovtk Atnerica by the 

Isthmus of Pan-a-ma', and has the Arctic Ocean on tiie north, 

the Atlantic on the east, and the Pacific on the uoeat. 

Parts of the Sea.— Baf '-fin Bay, Da-vis Strait, Hud'-son 
Bay, Oulf of St. Law-rence, all in the north. 

Gulf of Mez'4-co and Car-ib-be'-an Sea in the south, and 
Gulf of Cal-i-for'-nia in the toest. 

Cafes.— Gape Farewell, in Green' -land; Gape Bace, in Neu/' 

found-land^ 

Mountains and Plains. — The centre of North America is a great 
plain. Towards the north it slopes to the Arctic Oceany and towards 
the south to the Oulf of Mexico. [oo to next page. 

• The "ugh" i« properly pronounced like the guttural "r|> " of the Gcr- 
mana, or as in the Scotch ' ' loch. " Lok or loh, 'Vrith great stress on the " A, " is 
an allowable English pronunciation. Liif is very wrong indeed. 
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LE8S0M 97— Continued. 

The Becky MtS., which consist in some parts of three ranges, 
ran from north to totUh on the toest side, and with the Al-le-gha'-ny 
MtS., on the ecut, enclose the Qreat Plain. 

There are several volcanoes in the Rocky Mountains. 



Lesson 98.— Wednesday Moniinff. Woxk these Sums. 

(1) Find the cost of 2qrs. Tibs, at 56s. per cwt 

(2) How much must I pay for 9yds. 2ft. lOin. of silk cord at 
5s. 7id. per yard ? 

(3) Bought 9 score and 8 sheep at £1 2s. 8d. each, and sold them 
for £156. Did I gain or lose, and how much ? 

(4) How much calico at 5^. can be bought for £10 ? 

WOBD FoBiONO. — English root verbs are, with few exceptions, of 
Saxon origin. By modifying the vowel or consonant^ other verba are 
formed from them, as — 

Verb (to) he (to) sit (to) fall 

New verb (to) lay (to) set (to) fell 

Ex. 18. — Make other verbs from tkeee verbs, and explain the 
meaning — to fly, to fall, to bind, to breed, to beat, to draw, to prate, 
to rise. 

Lesson 99.— Thursday Morning. Qrammar. Write. 

Ex. 52. Analyse f and Parse the words in italics — 
Once on a time, as ^sop tells, 

A man, in winter's iron weather, 
Found on the bare and wind-swept Fells 
A snake, its coHs frost-bound together. — (Punch,) 
Ex. 53. What do you mean by the " completion of the predicate V* 
and give examples. 

Lesson 100.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) What is the rent of two fields, one of which contains 9ac. 
Ird. 7per., and the other llac. 2rd. 8per., at 2^ guineas an acre ? 
(Make one practice sum only.) 

(2) What [is the worth oi 6idoz. pairs of gloves at Is. 9id. per 
pair? 

(3) How many lbs. of sugar worth 4id. per lb. must be given in 
exchange for SOlbs. of tea at 3s. 5id. per lb. ? 

(4) Learn Table of Aliquot Parts of a Quarter, Bushel, and 
Qallon (page 129*). 

Composition. — Write a letter to your master, telling him how 
you spent your last holidays. 
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TWENTY-FIBST WEEK. 
Lesson 101.— Monday Mominir* Learn. 

UALLEGRO— (Continued). 

(115) Thus done the talev, to bed they creep, 
By whispering winds soon luWd^^ asleep. . 

Toi0er*cP^ cities please ns then. 
And the busy hum of men 
Where throng^^ of knights and barons^^^ bold, 

(120) In wed$ ofpeae^^^ high, triumphs^* hold. 
With ators^^^ of ladies whose bright eyes 
JUain ir^/lueneef^^^ and judge the prize 
Of ioit or armi,^^' while both}^^ contend 
To win her gr<ice,^^'' whom all eommend?^^ 

107- Hushed, soothed over. 108. Cities with lofty buUdlngB ; henoe fine 
cities, or cities defended by towers. 109. Crowds. 110. Barons now take a 
place before knights, the order being, duke, marquis, earl, Tisoount, baron, 
baronet, knight. 111. Holiday dress. 112. Splendid entertainments. 
113. A great number. 114. Exert power and authority. 110. At "tri- 
umphs " or tour'-na-ments it was usual for some lady to give the prise to the 
one who was judged the wisest or the bravest 116. That is both wit and 
arms. 117. Favour. 118. Praise. 

Draw maps (A) Ireland; (B) Oermany, physical; (C) North 
AfMriea. 

Lesson 102.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

IRELAND. 

(A). — Islands. — Numerous but unimportant. Ach'-il Ib. 
{dckf-U), Ar^-ran Is., and Va-len'-tia (vSrJXn'-ska), all on the irest; 
and Gape Clear Is. on the south. 

Valentia is the terminus, on this side, of the Atlantic Telegraph 
cables between England and America. The first successful cable 
was laid in 1866. Achll means "Eagle Island." 

The coast is high, rocky, and much indented on the north-west, 

the west, and the south-west It is washed on these sides by the 

Atlantic, and receives the full force of its stormy waves. The 

eastern coast is low and flat. There are many good harbours on all 

sides of the island except the east 

On the north coast, toett of Fair Head, is the Giant'8 CaUfteway, » 
curious natural pier, 700 feet long and 350 broad, formed of rock. 

EUROPE.--GERMAN EMPIRE.— Physical. 

(B). — Rivers. — The Rhine rises in the Alps, and the Elbe 
rises in the Bohpmian Mountains, both flow into the North Sea ; tiie 
O'-der and the Vis'-tu-la both rise in the Carpathians^ and flow 
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LESSON 102— Ck)ntinued. 

into the Baltic, The upper course of the DoxiUbe, which rises in 
the Black Forest, waters the touih. 

The Rbine rises in Ht. St. 6of -hard, passes through Lake Con'- 
Btanee, and flowing generally in a lutrth-wtit direction for about 
700 miles, forms a laige delta before it enters the sea. Its chief 
feeders are the Kaine on the right, and the Mo-selle' on the left 
bemk. It is one of the nx largest rivers of Europe. 

Cldcatb Ain) Productions. — The climate is generally temperate 

and healthy, but the winters along the shores of the Baltic are 

severe. The floU is not very fertile, and there are laige barren 

tracts in the north ; in the aovlh are extensive forests. 

The hills are rich In minerals, and nearlv half the adnc used in the 
world is got from Prussia. AmlMr is found along the wuth-east 
coast, on the Baltic. 

About three-fourths of the people are engaged in agriculture, 
rye being the chief grain. Flax is grown in all parts. 

THE SEAS, &o., OF NORTH AMERICA. 

(0)- — ^Thb Seas of North America. — (1) The Arctic Ocean 
contains many islands, and forms many bays on the north coast. 
It is frozen over for part of the year. The only large river it 
receives is the Mack*eil'-zie, which drains a great many large 

lakes. 

(2) The Gulf of St. Lawrence forms the mouth of the Biver 

St, Lawrence. 

This river drains five large lakes— L. 8u-pe'-rlor, L. Mich'-l-gan 
fmUh^-gdnJ, L. Bu'TOn, L. E'-rle, and L. On'-ta-rl-O. These 
lakes are all joined together, and are said to contain half the fresh 
water in the globe. L, Superior is about as large as Ireland. 
Between lakes Brie and Ontario are the Falls Of Ni-ag'-a-ra, 160 
feet high. 

(3) The Gulf of Mexico receives the R. Mis-Sls-sip'-pi, with 
its tributaries, the Mifl-BOU'-ri and O-hl'-O. This river is nearly 
4,000 miles long. The Rio' Qrande also falls into the Gulf of 
Mexico. 



Lesson 103.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) What must I pay for a ton of sugar at 3]d. per lb.? 

(2) A man spends £189 3b. G^d. per annum out of an income of 
£150. How much money does he save in 20 years i 

(3) What is the total weight of 832 chests of tea, each weighiog 
Sqrs. l71bB. 8oz. ? 

(4) Bought 126 yards of cloth at 3s. i^d. per yard, and sold it so 
as to gain £9 198. Hd. on the whole : what was the selling price 
per yard? [turn oveb. 

& 
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ISSSON 103-Continaed. 

Word Forming. — ^A very large number of verht are fonned firom 
nouns by modification of vowel or oonBonant^ as — 

Noun blood gold cloth bath. 

Verb (to) bleed (to) gUd (to) clothe (to) bathe 
Ex. 19. — Make verbs from these noons, and explain the meanings 
— advice, grease, breath, brass, famine, grief, batli^ blast, food. 



Lesson 104.— Thursday Morn. Orammar. Write and Learn. 

SYNTAX. 

Syntax means the correct arrangement of words in a 

sentence. It is divided into two parts. (1) Concord, (2) Govern- 
ment, 

(1) Concord is when one word agrees with another in gender, 
number, case, or person, 

(2) Government is the power which one word has to cause 

another word to be in a particular case, mood, or tense. 

There are three COncordS in English — 
(l\ The eonecrd of noun and verb. 
1 21 The concord of noun and noun. 
(8) The concord oi noun and pronoun. 

RuLB 1. A verb agrees with its Suliiject in number and 
person. 

(1) With a nonn &s subject, the verb will alwaya be of the third 
person, because a noun is the name of some thing spoken of, but a 
pronoun may be of either ^r«t, second, or third person, 

(2) Two or more singular nouns or pronouns joined by and must 
have a plural verb ; as, " Tom and Mary are playing " (not it 
playing). 

Ex. 54. Analyse, and Parse the words in Holies — 
Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 

A youth, to fortune and to fune unknown ; 
Pair Science frowned not on his humUe birth. 

And melancholy marked him for Jier ovm, — Oray, 

Lesson 105.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the wages of 14 men for 3 months 8 wks. 8 days at 
£40 a year each. 

(2) How much must I pay for 3cwt. 2qrs. ISlbs. at 14s. 6d. per 
quarter? 

(3) If I buy candles at 12s. 6d. per doz. pounds, how many pounds 
can I get for 50 guineas ? 

(4) In one century, how many days ? (Mind leap year.) 
Paraphrasb (ie., turn into prose) Lesson 156. 
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TWENTY-SECOND WEEK. 
Lesson 106.— Monday Morning. Leam. 

L'ALLEGRO— (Continued). 

(126) There let E^I-^oM^^ oft appear 

In taffrovi^^ robe, with toper*'* clear, 
And 'pma^}'^ and feast, and revelry y^^ 
With masic^'^ and antique page'-an-try ;^^^ 
Such sights as youthful poets dream 

(130) On summer eyes by Jiaunted}^ stream. 
Then to the well-trod stage anon,^^ 
If Jonton*» learned sock^^ be on, 
Or sweetest Shdktfpeare^^ Fancy's duld. 
Warble his native wood-notes nSld.*** 

(135) And ever against eating cares 
Zap*'* me in soft I/yd!-l-S,n avrs^^ 
Married}^ to immortal wrw,*** 
Such as the meeting soul may pierce 
In notes, with many a winding Inmt^^ 

(140) Of link-ed sweetness long drawn out.;**' 

119. The fabled god of marriage. 120. Yellow. 121. Hymen was always 
represented aa a young man with a Tell and a torch. 122. Great show. 
1&. Meny sports. 124. Flay acting. The actora wore masks. 126. Great 
display and show, such as the ancients delighted in. 126. Visited by fairies. 
127. Soon ; before long. 128. The comedies and plays written by Ben Jonson, 
who lived 1574 to 1637. Milton lived 1608 to 1674. The 9oek was the name 
given to the low shoes worn by actors in the Greek comedies. 129. William 
tihakspeare, our greatest poet and nlav writer, lived 1564 to 1616. 130. This 
refers to Shakroeare's works, all of which are so true to nature. 131. Wrap. 
A person is said to give vorapped attention when he is listening attentively. 
132. Soft, yet light and merry music. 133. Joined to. 134. Poetry so good 
that it will never be forgotten. 13G. Turn or strain : a tune merry and lively, 
not monotonous or all on one note. 186. One note sweetly joined to another 
in a smooth flowing melody. 

Draw mapi (A) Ireland ; (B) North Germany ; (C) North America, 



Lesson 107.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

IRELAND.— Physical. 

(A). — SuBFACB. — Ireland is a flat country. The hills and moun- 
tains lie in groups, chiefly round the coast, being highest in the 
south-west. The interior is a large central plain, containing many 

hoga. The chief one is called the Boff of iQlon. 

Nearly half of the level surface of Ireland is covered with boffs. They 
are composod of decaying vegetable matter called "pm<, and are 
often from 20 to 30 feet deep. The peat when dried is used for fuel 
instead of coal. [turn over. 
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LESSON 107— Continued. 
The chief mountain ranges are — ^Monrne (mom) Mts, in Dovm ; 

Wick'-low Hills, in WicJdow, the Nock'-mel-e-down Mts, 

between Waterford and Tipperary; Kony MtS, of which the 

highest parts are Macgil'-li-cud-dy Beeks, and Gam'-tual 

(3,400 feet), the MtS Of Mayo, the MtS Of Don'-e-gal, and the 

Mts of ^n'-trinL 

Ireland was formerly covered with thick f drests, most of which have 
been cut down, and wood is now scarce. 

EuBOPB. — PRUSSIA. — Political. 

(B)* — ^Prussia is the largest and most important of the 26 States 
forming the Qerman Empire. Its Manufactubes are valuable, 

being chiefly cotton, iron, linen, and woollon. 

The Commerce is great ; timber and com being exported from 
the Baltic, and hamS, Ihien, and flaz from ffam'-lmrg, on the 
£lhe. The Population is above 46 millions. The Government is 
an hereditary and constitutional monarchy under a King (see 
Lesson 97b). 

Chiep Towns.— Berlin' (1,200,000), on the R. Spree, a tributary 
of the ElbCf is the capital. It is a fine city, with important manu- 
factures. Dant'-Zic (d&n'-zlg), on the Vis'-Pu-la^ Stet-tin' (itXt- 
teen'X on the (y-der, and Mem'-el, on the Nief-men (ne-m'n), are 
the chief ports on the Baltic. 

Bres'-lau (Ws'-fow), on the Oder, is the second city of Prussia, 
and the centre of the wool trade of Europe. Stras'-btirg, 

0o4ogne' (kd-loyn'), Diis'-sel-dorf, Bonn, and CoV-lentz 

(k6h'l6nz) are all towns on the R Rhine. Ham'-DUrg, at the mouth 
of the Elbe, is a great port. 

Frank-fort, on the Maine, was, till 1866, considered the capital 
of Germany. Dres'-den, on the R. Elbe, and Lelp-Slc {llp'-ztk), 
both in Saxony, are places of great trade, the latter being noted for 
its "book lairs." 



THE SEAS, &C., OF NORTH AMERICA.— (Continued). 

(C). — (4) The Car-ib-be'-an Sea and the Gulf of Mexico are 
separated from the Atlantic by the West Indian Islands. These 
islands are divided into three groups — the Greater An-tilles' 

{an-ud'), the Lesser Antilles, and the Ba-ha'-mas. 

ja-mai'-ca. in the Ortater AiUUUSft^ the Ba-llA'-nias, and most o 

the Lesser Antilles, belong to Snglana. 
(5) The Pacific receives only a few rivers, most of which are 
short. The Fra'-SOr, in British Colimthia, the Gol-Um'-bl-a, in 
the United States, and the BlO Co-lo-ra'-do (re-o ho-U'ra-do), 
into the Qulf of Califomia, are the chief. 
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LESSON 107— Continued. 

Climate, Soil, and Pboouctions. — The north is very cold, the 
centre temperate, and the iotUh very hot. The soil is generally 
fertile. Qold and silver are found, as well as iron, COPper, and 
lead, the last two near L. Superior. Coal and iron are abundant 
in the AlUghaniet, There are very large forests. The great plains, 
towards the v>e8t, are covered with grass, with few trees, and are 
called prai'-ries (pro'-rfe). 

Bears, WOlyes, and W-BOns are among the wild animals. 

Lesson 108.— Wednesday Mominir* Work these Sums. 

(1) How much must be paid for 15cwt. Iqr. dlb. at £3 4b. 8d. 
per qr.? 

(2) One hundred and fifty-six and a half cartloads of coal are 
paid for at the rate of £1 5b. 7|d. per load. What is the amount of 
the bill I 

(3) What is the duty on two hogsheads of wine at 7b. S^d. per 
gallon? 

(4) Reduce(4i + J)-3iof J. 

Word FoBMiNa. — A word formed from a root or stem is called a 
derived word or derivative, in the English language the 
largest number of derived words are formed from verbs by means of 
prejlxes and ajfan, 

Ex. 20. Form wywm from these verbs, using the afi&z — ance^ ence, 
mentf or ter ; and cidjectivea, using the affix — ant, entf or Ue ; and 
explain (see Table, page 127), abound, agree, indulge, neglect, rely, 
punish, laugh. 

Lesson 109.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Learn. 

SYNTAX— NOUNS. 

(3) Two or more singular nouns and pronouns joined by or or nor 
must have a singular Verb ; as, " Neither John nor James can 
play well at marbles,** " Either Mary or Ann was to go." 

It is bod grammar to say, "Mary, with her siBters, tcere at school." 
It should be "w(u." 

(4) When a collective noun is the name of many considered 
u one, the verb must be singular; as, "The army is on tfie 
march.'* 

Here army, though It is the name of a body of soldiers, yet means 
only one thing. [turn over. 
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LESSON 109— Continued. 

(5) When a collective noiin is used as the name of many, ^<^ 
verb must be plural ; as, The people are civilised. 
Here people means a great many separate persons. 
The word " public'*^ may have either "is" or **are f as, "Th« 
public is informed," or "The public are informed." The first is 
now considered the most proper. 

Ex. 55. AfuUyaCf and Parse the words in itaUcs, lines 130 to 140, 
Lesson 106. 

Lesson 110.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the value of 13,078 at £1 7s. 5|d. each. 

(2) How much must be paid for 15 sq. yds. 7 sq. ft. 86 sq. in. of 
encaustic tiling at £1 7s. per square yard ? 

(3) At 48. 10|d. per lb., how much do I pay for SDlbs. ISoz. lldrs. 
of cinnamon ? 

(4) What do a woman's wages amount to for lyr. Smths. Swks. 
6dys. at £3 lOs. 6d. per month ? 

CoMFOSinoN. — ^Write about tea^ where it comes from, what it is, 
how prepared, and how it at last gets into our houses. 

TWENTY-THIRD WEEK. 
Lesson 111.— Monday Morning. Leam. 

L' ALLEGRO— (Continued). 

With vxinton heed}^ and giddy cunning}^ 
The meUing^^ voice through maees^*^ running. 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony ; 

(145) That Ot^-pheus^*^ self may heave^^ his head 
From golden slumber, on a bed 
Of heap'd E-lys'-l-avi^^ flowers, and hear 
Such irain^^ as would have won the ear 
Of Plu'-tOy to have quite set free 

(150) His half-regain'd Eu-ryd'-l-ce, 

These ddights if thou can'st give 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 

137. With great care, and yet so well done as not to appear a hard task. 
138. Skill : "giddy cunning "and " wanton heed " both mean the same thing. 
139- Sweet and tender. 140. The difficult passages of music. 141. A fabled 
musician among the Greeks, whom the beasts, trees, and rocks used to follow 
when they heard his music. When his wife Eurydice died he went into the 
lower r^ons, and so charmed Pluto, the king, that he released her from 
death on condition that Orpheus should not look back till ho reached the 
earth. He was just about to place his foot on the earth when he turned 
round and EurycUce vanished. 142. Lift up. 143. (Pronounce e-Viah'-i-dn). 
Delightful, pleasant. Amongst the Greeks, Elysium was the name given to 
the abode of future happiness. 144 Music. 
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LESSON HI— Continued. 

John Milton, bom 1608, died 1674, is, after Shakspeare, our greatest poet. 
He was a most learned man, a clever writer of prose as well as verso, and an 
excellent Latin scholar. His princii)al poems are "L' Allegro" and "U 
Penseroflo," written about 1632, "Paradise Lost," 1667, and "Paradise 
Regained," 1671. His " Ode on the Nativity " (1627) is considered the "finest 
poom in the English language." 

Draw map (A) Irdand ; (B) S. Qermany ; (0) N, America, 



Lesson 112.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write andLeam. 

IRELAND— Physical. 

(A). — RiVEBS. — Ireland ia well watered. The chief rivers are the 
Shau'-non, flowing into the Atlantic on the west ; the Sla''-ney, 
the Lif 'fey, and the Boyne flowing into the Irish Sea ; the Bann 
and the Foyle in the north \ and the Lee, the Black'-Water, 
and the Bar-roW, with its tributaries the Nore and Suir (M^), 
in the sov^h. 

The Slraxmon (214 miles) passes through Lakes Alien, Ree, and 
Derg, and forms a large estuary. It is navigable up to within 
seven miles of its source. 

The lifliey is simply important because Dublin stands on it. The 
Bann has a very rapid current, and is noted for its abundance of 
salmon. It druns Lougll NeAgll (loA-nd), the largest lake in the 
British Islands. 

Generally the riyers of Ireland are not so useful as those of 
England, but small vessels can get almost to their sources. 

Europe.— SOUTHERN GERMANY.— Politioal. 
(B)' — ^The most important German States, south of the R, Maine, 

are Ba-va'ria, Wiir-tem-berg, Ba'-den (bcH-dln), and Saz'-ony. 

Manufactures, &a — The people are chiefly employed in agricul- 
ture, and the cultivation of the vine, beetroot for sugar, and 
tobacco. Mining gives employment to many. 

The population is about seventeen millions. The Germans are 
an industrious and honost people, well educated, very musical, 
and genersdl^jt clever. 

Chief Towns. — Mu'-nich (mW-nlk), on the I'-sar (ezdr), a tribu- 
tary of the Danvbe, the capital of Bavaria, is a beautiful city. 
Stutt'-gart is the capital of Wurtumbero, and Garls'-ruhe 
(karW-rooJ of Baden. The city of Ba'-den is a famous watering- 
place. 

MetZ, on the Mosdle, is one of the great fortresses of Europe. 
It was taken, along with Stras'-burg, from the French in 1870. 
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(C).-N. AMERICA.-- COUNTRIES and CAPITALS. 



Countries of North 
America. 



{ 



Green'-land 

Dominion of Canada— 

^Canada Proper— 

On-ta'«rio .... 

QUE-BKC/ 

New Bruns'-wlck 

No'-ya Soo'-tia 

Prince Edward 

British Col-um-bla' 
N. W. Territory ... 

,Maa-l-to'-ba 

New-found'-land 



United States 



Mez'-loo 

Central America. 



Capitals and Chief 
Towns. 



Ju-li-ans-haab' 
fyoo-U-dM-hdb). 



Ot'-ta-wa ' 

Mont-rb-al' 

QUE-BEC' 



• • • • 



Fred'-er-ic-ton . 

Hal'-i-fax 

Char'-lotte-town 

ViO-TO'-RI-A 

Fort York 

Win'-ni-pbo . , 

St. John's 

Wash'-ino-ton 

New York 

Bos'-ton 

New Or''LB-ans 

Mex'-i-co 

Gua-te-ha'-la (gud-ta- 

md'-ldj 



Bivers, tc., they 
Stand on. 



On Davit St. 



f» 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 



the R. Of-ta-wa. 
R. St. Lavrrenct. 

R. St. John. 

B. Coast. 

8. Coast Pr. Ed. I. 

Van-eou'-ver I. 

Hudson Bay. 

Bad Biver. 

Bast Coast. 

B. Po-to'-mac. 

R Hud'-son. 

B. Coast. 

JR. 3funMij>pi 



In the Interior, 



II 



II 



Lesson 113.— Wednesdajr Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) How much must be paid to Biz workmen for levelling a road 
75fur. 17pole8 long at the rate of £18 per mile ? 

(2) Find the rent of 17ac. 3rd. 27pol. at £7 10b. 8d. per acre. 

(3) What is the worth of 3qrs. InL IJin. of silk cord at 15d. per 

yd.? 

(4) Whether would you rather have J, |, A, f , or | of a sovereign, 
and why ? 

Word FoBMiNa. — Ex. 21. — Form nowns from these verbs, using 
the affix — ancCy er, menty tiorhf or red ; and adjectives, using the afi&x 
— entf fvly Ue, tive, at, or ed; and explain — ^annoy, require, request, 
sever, seduce, appear, hate, mourn. 

Lesson 114.-- Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Learn. 

SYNTAX— PRONOUNS. 

Pronouns must be of the same Gender, Number, and 
Person as the noun they stand for. 

They take their case from their own verb, preposition, or noun. 

*' Mary says she saw the light from her window.** 

Here she and her are pronouns ; and as they stand for Mary they are 
feminine gender, singular number, and third person. Su ia 
nominative case to saw, and her is possessive case. 



SingvZar. 
Plural. 
1st person. 
2nd person. 
8r<2 person. 



It was he who threw the stones. 
It was they II 

Itul 
It is you 
Itish^ 



II 
II 



II 
II 



II 



II 
II 



II 



11 



i» 



II 



[aO TO NEXT PAGE. 
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LESSON 114-C(mtinued. 

Ex. 56. Analyse, and parte the words in itaf.ic9 — 
If in this heart a hope he dear. 

That Bound shaU charm it forth again; 
If in these eyes there lurk a tear, 

*Tv}iU floWj and cease to bum my brain. 

Lesson I15.--Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) What is the cost of 180 pieces of timber, each piece being 
worth £5 16s. 7id. ? 

(2) At £17 lis. per sq. yd., what is the value of 21 sq. yds. 
4 sq. ft. 92 sq. in.? 

(3) How much must be paid for 19 c. yds. 11 c. ft. Hi c. in. at 
£10 10s. 6d. per c. ft.? 

(4) Find the value of (4i + 2f )— (1 J x }). 
Pasafhbasb (i.e., turn into prose) Lesson 161. 

TWENTY-FOURTH WEEK. 
Lesson 116.— Monday Morning. Leam. 

THE SPANISH ARMADA^— (ifacowiay). 

Attend all ye who list'^ to hear our noble England's praise ; 

I tell of the thrice famous deeds she wrought^ in ancient days,^ 

When that great fleet invincible against her hor^ in vain, 

(4) The richest spotUfi of Mexico/ the s'outest^ hearts of Spain. 

1. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth (1588) Philip IL, of Spain, fitted out an 
immenae fleet of ships to invade England, in order to crush the power of the 
Protestants. It was led by the Duke of Me-di'-na-SI-dO'-ni^i, and was called 
"The Invincible Armada," that is, "the unconquerable fleet of armed ships, 
or men-of-war." The EngUsb, under Admirals Drake, Hawkins, and Fro- 
bisher, attacked and set on fire single ships as the fleet sailed up the Channel. 
It attempted to get round Scotland, and so back home, but a storm arose, 
and only a few ships ever returned to Spain. 2. Wish. 8. Worked, accom- 
plished. 4. Days long since passed. 6. Bore down ; that is, attempted to 
overthrow, or crush by force. 6. Anjrthingtaken byforceinwar. 7. Mexico, 
in South America, had been conquered by Gortez (kor'-taaj, a Spanish adven- 
turer, 1519-21, in the reign of Charles V., father of Philip II. ?rhe immense 
spoil of gold and riches had greatly increased tiie power and ambition of 
Spain. 8. Bravest. 

Draw maps (A) Ireland ; (B) Ausi/ria ; (C) United States. 

Lesson llT.'-TuesdayMom. (Geography. Write and Leam. 

IRELAND.— Physical. 

(A). — Lakbs. — Ireland contains many lakes ; some of them are 
^ery large, and they are one of its principal physical features. The 
principal ones are— -Lakes Al'-len, Bee, and Derg, through which 
the Shannon flows ; Upper and Lower Lake Bme, discharged 
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LESSON IIT-Contiinued. 

by the R, Erne into Donegal Bay ; Lakes Oor'-rib and Mask, dis- 
chained into GkJway Bay ; the Lakos of KU'-lar'-IlBy amongst the 
Kerry mountains, and Longh Noagh (na) discharged by the R. 
Bann. 

The Lakes of Klllamey are noted for their beautiful scenery. Near 
them is the mountain Cam'-tual. 

Cldiatx. — ^The climate is mild, and the winters are warm. More 
rain falls than in EIngland, and the air is damp. This causes the 
fields and trees to always look bright and green, hence the island is 

often called the " green " or " Emerald Island." 

BuBOEB.— AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE.— Phtbical. 

(B). — ^This is the largest state, next to Russia, on the Continent 
of Europe, having an area of above 240,000 square miles, or more 
than double that of the British Islands. 

BouNDABiEB. — North by Bossia and Qermany, 'we$t by 

Germany and Switzerland, scytah by Italy, the Adriatic, and 
Turkey, east by Ttirkey and Bussia: 

SuRFACK — ^Three-fourths of Austria is moimtainous. In Hun'- 
ga-ry is a large plain. The Alps stretch into the aouth-west of the 
country, extending nearly to Vi-en'-na, on the Danube. The 
Car-pa'-tlli-ans commence on the north of the Danube, and 
extending in a semicircle, meet the river at the Irongate* The 

Bo-he'-mi-an Mts. enclose the Plateau of Bohemia; they 

comprise several ranges, and, with the Carpathians, are very rich in 

gold, silver, copper, iron, quicksilyer, coal, and salt. 

RiVEBS. — ^The middle course of the Danube, with its tributaries, 
the Ttiw^ the Drave (d/rdv)t the Save («at;), tiie March, and the 

Theiss {ti»). The rivers Elbe, Vistulk, Dniester, and Fruth, 

all rise in Austria. 

Climate and Pboductiohs. — The climate is warm and healthy, 
and the soil is fertile. Austria is richer in minerals than any other 
country in Europe. The vine is largely cultivated, and in the 9ovlh 
the mulberry is grown for the feeding of silkworms. 

THE UNITED STATES. 

(C). — ^The United States consists of the central and iovthem 
portion of North America, with an area of nearly four million 
square miles, that is, the country is nearly the size of Europe. 

It is a Federal Bepublic governed by a President, who is 

elected every four years, and by tv>o HouseS of Cougross. 

The President, during his term of oflBce, performs nearly all the 
functions of a King. The Houftes of Congress are somewhat lil^e 
our Houses of Parliament. 
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LESSON 117— Continued. 

The oouDtry is divided into 38 states, 10 territorieSy and the 
District of Ck>lumbia, containing the city of Wash'-ing-ton, the 
political capital of the Republic. 

The territories have no share in the general government, as they send 
no representattves to the House of Congress, nor do they vote for 
the F^ieeldentb 

Climate. — Aa the country lies within the north temperate zone, 
the climate is, on the whole, a healthy one. The States round the 
Qulf of Mexico are exceedingly hot. 

Productiohs. — ^Agriculture, Mining, and Oonunerco form 

the chief occupations of the people. 

The soil is fertile and weU-watered. To the weat are numerous barren 
tracts of rocky desert, and on the $outhem shores tiie land is low 
and rather unhealthy. The Tiortk-tast part forms a good gnudng 
ground. In the middle and western states maize, or Indisoi com, 
is extensively grown, and the maple tree, from which sugar is 
made, also grows in the same parts. Tolsaooo, OOtton, sugar, 
and rice are ciiltivated in all the southern states. The yine 
flourishes In all ports, especially in California and Ohio. Com 
grows everywhere. 

Lesson 118.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Mr. James Smith, February 19th, 1883. 

Bought of John Qrayson. 

s. d. £ B. d. 

15 pair of worsted stockings at 4 6 per pair 

^ doz. pair black silk ditto „ 8 3 „ 

1^ doz. pair of milled hose „ 4 2 „ 

2 doz. pair of cotton ditto „ 7 6 ,, 

(2) Find the cost of 7cwt 2qrs. lllbs., at £2 13s. Id. per 
quarter. 

Word FoBinNO. — ^Ex. 22. — Form nouns from these adjectives, 
using the affix — nets, hood, fiction, tude, ship, or Uy ; and verbs, using 
the affix — en, fy, or ise ; and explain — dark, false, fresh, grateful, 
hard, human, putrid, quiet, real. (Notb. — ^The final vowel of the 
stem often wants altering.) 

Lesson 119.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Writeand Learn. 

SYNTAX— NOUNS IN APPOSITION. 

Nouns are in Apposition when they mean the same 
thing, or when they explain one another. 
Nouns in Apposition are in the same case. 

(1) '' Paid, the apostle, preachedj* 

Here AposiU explams PatUf and both are in the nominatiYe case to 
preached. [turn over. 
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LESSON 119~<:iontinuecL 

(2) **Johnj the king, aianed Magna Charta.^' 

King means John, and both are nonihiative to signed, 

(3) " / threw Torrij the gardener^ the lUUe trowd." 

Oardener means Tom, and both are objective cases after the preposition 
*' to " understood. 
Ex. 57. Parse ail the nouns fuUy, and analyse each sentence. — ^We 
went and saw the tomb of Edward the Confessor yesterday. Drake, 
the admiral, sailed round the world. Richard Noble, the idle hoy, 
might have done his sum if he had tried. The fleet has orders to 
sail. The cuckoo, the harbinger of summer, has been heard in the 
woods. Milton, the poet, was blind for several years. 

Lesson 120.— Friday Morning. Work these Smns. 

(1) Mrs. Bland, May 12th, 1882. 

Bought of John Atkinson. 

s. d. £ a. d. 

t8J yards of flowered silk at 17 4 per yard 

12 yards of rich brocade „ 19 8 „ 

16} yards of sarsanet „ 3 2 „ 

(2) How much wages must be- paid a servant for 3 months 3 
weeks 5 days, at the rate of £3 13s. 6d. per month (4 weeks = 1 
month) ? 

Composition. — Write about coal, what it is, where obtained and 
how, and its principal uses. 

TWENTY-FIFTH WEEK. 
Lesson 121.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

THE SPANISH ARMADA— (Continued). 

(5) It was about the lovely close of a warm summer's day,' 

There came a gaUant^^ merchant-ship full sail to Plymouth Bay. 
Her crew had seen Castile's"^ Hack fleet^^ beyond Aurigny's ide^^ 
At earliest twilight, on the waves lie heaving many a mile ;^^ 
At sunrise she escaped their ran^' by God's especial grace ; 

(10) And the tall Pinta,^^ till the noon, had held her close in chase. 

9. The Armada entered the channel, after Btormy weather, on July 19th, 
1588, having sailed from Lisbon on May 19th. 10. Brave : the captain having 
shown great bravery in escaping the Spaniards, and bringing news of their 
approach. 11. Castile, an important kingdom in Spain before Ferdinand of 
Arragon married Isabella of Castile, in 1474. 12. The ships wore painted 
black. 13. (pro. d-r§'-nu!)Aldemey; one of the Channel Isles. 14. The fleet, 
stretching out for many a mile, lay heaving (rising and falling) in the swell 
caused by the storm they had just xnssed mrough. 16. The foremost port of 
the fleet. 16. One of the Amutda's ships. 

Draw maps (A) Irdand ; (B) Audrid ; (C) United States, 



^ 
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Lesson 122.— Tuesday Morn. Geography. Write and Learn. 

IRELAND.— Phtbical. 

(A). — MiKEBALS. — Coal is found in yariona parts, but is little 
worked. 

The coal is onlv of poor quaUtv, and is chiefly used for the purpose 

of burning lime. Very little is used for fuel, as the labouring 

classes bum scarcely anything but peat. {See Zeuon 107.) 

Iron-ore is abundant, and in the middle of the 17th century 

there were extensive ironworks, but as wood became scarce they 

were abandoned. 

Granite^ and ironstone, and marble, are found in all parts 
of the country. 

Oopper. lead, and silver are found in Kerry and Wichlow, and 
considerable quantities of gold have also been found in WicJdow. 

The mineral products of Ireland are not of great importance ; they 
would be Tery valuable if the mines were better worked. 

EuBOPK.— AUSTRO-HUNGAEIAN EMPIRE.— Political. 
(B). — Manufaotubes. — ^There are few manufactures and little 
commerce, agriculture and mining being the chief occupation of 
the people. Bo-hk'-mi-a is noted for glass and paper, Sttb'-i-a 

for iron and steel, and Si-le'-sia (H-li'dM'a) for cotton, linen, 
and woollen goods. 

The Population is about 38 millions, most of whom are Roman 
Catholics. The Government is a limited monarchy, under an 

Emperor, who is also the King of Hungary, 

Chibp Towns.— Vi-en'-na (w-an'-nd) (1,021,000), on the Danube, 
is the capital of Austria. It is a beautiful city. Bu-da {boo' -da) 
and Pesth {p^t)f on opposite sides of the Dantibe, are joined by a 
beautiful bridge. They form the capital of Hungary. Prague 
(prdg), the capital of Bohemia, has great manufactures. 

Cra'-COW {hrd'-ko), on the Vistula, was the capital of Poland, 
when it was an independent kingdom. Inns'-briick, on the Inn, 
is the capital of the Ty'-rol (Hr'M). Tri-esto' (trc-&? or tre-^a'-td) 
on the Adriatic, is the chief port of Austria. 

UNITED STATES— (Continued). 

(0). — Minerals. — ^The United States is rich in useful minerals. 
Coal and Iron are very abundant, they are especially worked in 
Pennsylvania, Gold is found in Cal-i-for-ni-a, Copper in Mich'-i- 
gan, Petroleum, or rock oil, in various places in the north, 

Manufaotureb. — The manufactures are most important, mech- 
anical trades being a special feature in the industry of the United 
States. Iron goods are made in the States of Penn-syl-va'-ni-a, 
O'W'O, and Mas-sa-chyf -setts, Pitts'-burg, "ihe Birmingham of the 
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US880N 122-Contlnued. 

States/' being the centre of the trade. Ootton gOOds in the 
north-east states, Low'-oU being the chief seat. ClockS and 
watches are manufactured hurgely in New Jersey, they are cheap 
and are exported in large quantities. 

OoMMEROB is extensively and rapidly increasing, ''The States" 
being the > second commercial nation in the world. The greatest 
trade is with Great Britain and France. Cotton, wheaJt, Hour, maizt^ 
tobciceOf sugar, rice, bacon, cheese, timber, potash, and dochs are 
exported. In return, manufitctured goods from England are imported. 

The chief ports are— New York (1,200,000), on the Hudson; 
Bos'-ton, in MaS'Sa^chu' -setts ; NeW Or'-le-ans, near the mouth 
of the Mi8-si8-8ij/-pi ; Mo-bile' (mo-heeV), on the Al-a-ba'-iim\ 
Bal'-ti-more on Chetl-a-peake Bay ; Oharles'-ton, in South Car- 
o-li'-na ; and San FnUl-Cis'-CO, in Upper Califomia. 

Lesson 123.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Mrs. Burrows, 18th Nov., 1882. 

Bought of Rd. Corns. ^ ^ £ b. d. 

4} yards of silk at 12 6peryard 

12J yards of yelvet „ 8 3 „ 

15 yards of satin „ 5 4 „ 

2 dozen napkins „ 2 8 each 

(2) Find the price paid for a silver tea service weighing Slbs. 5oz. 
14dwt. 12grs., at the rate of 17/6 per ounce. (Mind the Table.) 

Word FoRMiNa. — Ex. 28. — Form nourhs from these adjectives, 
using the affix — oMon, ice, our, ity, ness, or or; and verbs, using the 
affix — iate, fy, ish, ate, or en; and explain — ^humble, just, languid, 
liberal, like, Uquid, regular, slack, stupid. 

Lesson 124.— Thursday Mom. Qrammar. Write andLeam. 

SYNTAX— OBJECTIVE CASE. 

Active Transitive Verbs and Prepositions goyem 
Nonns and Pronouns in the Objective Case.— "Zet usfiy 

our kite in the field behind the hoUSe.*' 

Here Hie is objective case after fly, fleld after in, and house after 
behind. 

Intransitive verbs sometimes take a noun after them in the 
objective case, when the noun is of a similar meaning to the verb ; 
as, " I dreamt a dream.** " We ran a race.** 

Here dreamt and ran are intransitive verbs, but they are followed by 
the nouns dream and ra^e in the objective case. 

[go to nrxt page- 
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LESSON laA-Continued. 

The word ** Ab " noTer takes the objectiTe case after it. Thus 
we say, '* Be is as wise eu I (am)" not as me. 

''Ajb" is sometuues a conjunction, sometimes an adverb, and 
occasionally a relative pronoun. 

(1\ Conjunction, — " I will take a walk, as the rain has ceased." 

(2) Adverb. — "He is as generous as he is rich.'* Ab (=when) I 
passed I saw him." " He did as I desired." 

(3) Rel. pro.— "The officer's order was as (=that which) follows " 

The adjectiTCB like and next govern the objective case as if 

they were prepositions. Thus, *' He is like me," " I sat next him." 

Here " like" ia an adj. having the force of a prep., gOYeming "me" 

in obj. case. 
Here " next " is an adj. having the force of a prep., governing " him ' 
in obj. case. * 

Note. — ^Many grammarians object to this rule, and consider the 
words like and next to be followed by the preposition " to " (under- 
fltoodX which is the governing word for the objective case, as " He 
u like (to) mtr " J sat next (to) him," 

Ex. 58. Analyse lines 5 to 8 (first fow), Lesson 121, and parse the 
words about, there, full sail, lie heaving, many, in the same lines, 

LeBSon 125.— Friday Moining. Work the Bill. 

(1) Miss Lucy Gordon, April 7th, 1882. 

Bought of Jane Robinson. 

8. d. £ s. d. 

18 yards of fine lace at 12 3 per yard 

5 pairs of fine kid gloves „ 2 2 per pair 

4 dozen pairs of stockings „ 1 3 „ 

6 lace collars „ 2 6 per collar 

(2) Simplify 12-i^J- 

Paraphbase (ije., turn into prose) Lesson 126. 

TWENTY-SIXTH WEEK. 
Lesson 126.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

THE SPANISH ARMADA— (Continued). 

(11) Forthtpith^"^ a guard at every gun was placed along the wall ;^^ 
The beacon^^ blazed upon the roof of Edgecumhe's^ lofty hall ; 
Many a light fishing bark put out to pry*^ along the coast ; 
And with loose rein, and bloody spur, rode inland many a post.** 
(15) With his white hair unhormeted,^ the stout old sheriff^ comes ; 
Behind him march the haV-h&r-diers,^ before him sound the drums ; 
The yeomen?^ round the market-cross, make clear an ampl^ space, 
For Uiere behoves him to set up the standard of her Qrace.*^ 
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LESSON 126--Continued. 

17. At onoe. IS. The wall of tho fort at Plymouth. 19. A high tower on 
whic^ a fire was lit to give warning of danger. The light itself is also oaOed 
a " beacon." SO- The mansion of Lord Mount Edgecumbe, on a shi»11 island 
in Plymouth Bay. 21. To peep about, and try and discover where the 
Armada was. 22. A messenger who travelled quickly on horseback. Word 
was sent to all parts of the country giving warning of the danger. 23. That 
is, without his hat, which he had not put on in his haste. 24. Shire-reeve, 
the governor of a shire or county. 20* Soldiers armed with a halbertf a pole 
having an axe on one side, and ending in a sharp spear. 26- Common 
soldiers. 27. Laxge, wide. 28. It is right for him to raise the flag of the 
queen to inform the people of theit duty to fight for their queen and 
country. " Elizabeth, by the Grace of Goa, Queen of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland." 

Draw maps (A) Ireland ; (B) Switzerland ; (C) United Statet. 

Lesson 127.— Tuesday islom. (Geography. Write and Learn. 

IRELAND^PoLiTiCAL. 

(A). — ^Dnnaioira. — Ireland is divided into four provinces — ^Ul'- 
Ster in the north, Lein'-Ster (Un''8tSr) in the east, Mun'-Ster in 
the aouth, and Con'-naueht in the toest. These provinces are again 
Bub-divided into thirty-lwo counties. 

The west and south are thinly populated. 

Industrial Pdbsuits.— Agricoltnre, manufactures, and 
commerce. 

(1) Agriculture. — Ireland is an agricultural country. The 
scarcity of coal prevents many manufactures ; but both the climate 
and soil are suitable for grazing and dairy farming. 

The potato is the chief article of food which is grown, and next 
in importance are oats, flax, and hemp. Cattle and sheep are 
reared in the south and west. HogS and poultry are abundant 
everywhere. 

Europe.— SWITZERLAND.— Physical. 

(B). — Boundaries. — North by Q^rmany, east by Austria, touth 
by Italy, west by France, it is not quite half the size of Scotland. 

Surface. — It is the most mountainous country in Europe. The 
Alps cover about two-thirds of it. The highest peaks are Mt. 

Bosa, 15,208 feet high; the Simp'-lon, the Mat'-ter-hom, 
Junf-frau iyii^-frou), Mt. St. Ber'-nard, and Mt. St. 

Got -hard. The Jura Mountains separate Switzerland from 

France. 

The name *'JUtpB" meaiie "tTie rocky mountains" or perhaps, "(he 
pastures." The high, peaks are covered with snow, and the vallcTS 
are filled with **^iEMler8" (gli^-i'-erz)* or rivers qfiee, 

[go to KiaCT PAQB. 

*This pronunciation is the most correct, being nearest the French, to 
which language the word belongs. The nronuncuitlon gld'-skl-iry which is 
often used, somewhat confounds the word with QUazler (^2a-2i-^)=one who 
sets glass in window frames, Ac 
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LESSON 127— Continued. 

RiYBRS. — The upper courses of the Rhine, with its tributary the 
AaiJ the Bhd&e, aud the Tw-n^ all on the north of the Alps ; and 
the Xi-ci'-no {tif-ch^'n6)f on the soutk of the range. 

All these rivers ris* near Mt. St. Oot'-liard. The BMne flows 

through Lake Constance, and the RhOne through Lake 

Ge-ne'-ya. The Aar drains a great many lakt,s. Nea-0h&-t6l' 
(niuh-d-teOt La-ceme', and Zu'-rich {zo</-rU:) being the chief. 

UNITED STATES— (Continued). 

(0).— Important Towns. — New York, at the mouth of the 
Hudion, is the most important city and the seat of immense trade. 
Brook'-lyn, on Rhode I., is an important suburb. Wash'-ing-ton 
(109,200), on the Po-to'-mac, in the District of Columbia^ is the capitaL 
It is a commodious and beautiful city. Rich'-mOBCl, on the James 
River, in Vir-giW'i-a, is famous for tobacco. It was the head-quarters 
of the Confederate army during the war (1861-4). De-troit', on 
the St Clair, in Michigan, is famous for ship-building. CM-ca'-gO 
{thS-hdt-go), on Z. Michigan, is the largest depdt for com in the 
world. It was nearly burnt down in 1871. St. Louis, on the 
MiS'Sis-sip^'pi, has immense trade. U'-tah. on Salt Lake, is the seat 
of the Mormons. Plii}-a-der-p]lia, ontne DeL'-a-ware {war), was 
the former capitaL 

The Population is about 52,000,000, composed of settlers from 
Europe (chiefly British), and a few American Indians. 

Tha United Stat«» were originally British colonies. On July 4th, 
1776, thirteen states declared their independence, which was 
acknowledged by England in 1782. Hence the 13 stripes in " the 
star-spangled banner," and national flag, and the stars for the other 
states. In 1861 eleven of the slave states in the south attempted to 
separate from the Republic and form a Con-fed' -er-a-ey. A terrible 
war, lasting for 4 years, ending in the siurender ox the southern 

states and the abolition Of slavery. 
Lesson 128.— Wednesday Morning. Work the Bill 

(1) Hrs. Smith, Edinburgh, June 18th, 1882. 

Bought of Jas. Dawson. 

£ s. d. 

3J lb. of tea at 8s. 4d. per lb 

U „ sugar „ 5Jd. „ 

7 M do. „ 7d. „ 



2 „ coffee „ 1& 8d. „ 



2i doz. eggd „ Is. l^d. per doz 

(2) What is the value of 40321b. of soap at £2 2s. Od. per cwt. ? 

Word FoBiONa. — Ex. 24. — Form nouns from these adjectives, 
using the afi&x — ity, ure, ness, or thj and verbs, using the afi&x — ise, 
en, or fy ; and explain — ^local, moist, mortal, quick, bright^ wide, 
strong, long. 

F 
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Lesson 129.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Learn. 

SYNTAX— RELA.TIVE PRONOUNS. 

Relative pronouns agree with their Antecedent in 
Person, Number, and (lender. 

'* Mrs. Jones has found the shilling which she lost." 

Here " which" is a Relative Pronoun, third person, neuter gender, and 
singular number. Its antecedent, shUlinfft is of the same person, 
gender, and number. 

When the relative comes before the YBTb, and there is no 
nominative case between them, the relative is the nominative case 
to that verb. 

" The man, who mended the window, hat gone away." 

Here "wAo" is nom. to mendedf and "nian*' is nom. to "hcu gme,' 
" Who mended the window " is a separate sentence. 

If a nominative comes between the relative and the verb, the 
relative is in the objective case, governed either by a transitive 
verb or by a preposition. 

<< The man, whom you saw, mended the window." 

Here "vshom" is objective case governed by "«aw," and ** you" Ib 
nominative to the same verb. " Man'* is nominative to " mended.^' 
" Whom you saw " is a separate sentence. 

Ex. 59. AnaXyie lines 11 to 14 (firtt fwvr)^ Letaon 126, and pant 
the words forthwith, every, was placed, many, light, fishing, put out, 
along, inland, in the same Imes, 



Lesson 130.— Friday Morning. Work the Bill. 

(1) Mr. John Eldon, Liverpool, April 5th, 1883. 

Bought of Ward and Co. 

£ 8. d. 

3 gallons of whisky at 17b. 6d. per gal 

2 „ brandy „ 80s. 6d. „ 

4 dozen bottles of port wine „ 3s. 6d. per bottle... 
6 „ sherry „ „ 2s. 9d. „ 

2 „ ale „ 2s. 6d. per doz 

3 „ porter ...„ 3s. Od. „ 

1 cask of beer „ IBs. 6d. per cask 

(2) Find the rent of a farm of 37 acres I rood 28 poles at two 
guineas an acre. 

Composition. — ^Write about blacklead, what it is, where we get 
f romt, and its principal uses, with anything else you know about it 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH WEEK. 
Lesson 131. —Monday Morning. Leam. 

THE SPANISH ARMADA— (Continued). 

(19) And haugJuUy'^ the trumpets peal^^ and gaily domc^^ the bells, 

(20) As slow upon the lahowrin^ wind the royal Uazon^^ swells. 
Look how the lion of the sea lifts up his ancient crown, 
And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lUie^ down ! 
So stalVd^ he when he turned to flight, on that famed Picard 

Bohemians ^plAime,^ and Qen'-ti-ffi bow,** and Ccsaa/ii'i eagle 

ahidd.^ 

So glared*^ he when at Agincov/rt^^ in wrath he turned to bay, 

(26) And crushed and torn beneath his claws the princdy hunterr^ 

lay. 

29. Proudly; defiantlv. 30. Sound. 81. Binff. 32. The stormy wind. 38. The 
flag of lingland, on which the royal arms — ^the lion, the unicorn, and the 
lijies — ^were worked in gold and colours. 34. The"flmr8-de-lya" (floor^-dd-l^Jj 
the arms of F^rance, at Uda time on the flag of England ; representing our claim 
to France since the time of Bdward III. 86. Marched proudly. 36. BatUe 
of Cre<^ in Ficardy (France), 1346, Edward III. 37. The crest of three 
ostrich feathers, with the motto, "Ich Dien'* (Ve-dMn)^ belonging to the 
King of Bohemia, who was slain at Crecy. 38. The bowmen of Genoa, who 
iM^pan the battle. 39* The standard of the "Holy Boman Empire," carried 
by the King of Bohemia. 40. Looked fiercely. 41i Fought 1416. Henry V. 
4$. The nobles of France. 

Draw maps (A) Ireland ; (B) Stoiizerland ; (C) Central America, 

Iiesson 132.— Tuesday Mom. (Geography. Write and Leam. 

IRELAND.— PoLiTiOAL. 

(A). — (2) Manufactures. — ^The only important manufacture Is 
linen, which is carried on chiefly in Ulster, at Bel-f ast', New'-ry, 
and Ihrog'-he-da (drSh'-h^-dd)* 

Belfast Also manufactures cotton goods. 

(3) Commerce. — There is little foreign trade, but much com^ 
nurce with England and Scotland. 

The exports are cattle, pigs, dairy produce, and linen, the 
imports being manufactured goods and coal. 

Dairy produce includes butter, eggs, cheese, and bacon. 

The principal ports are Dub'-lin, on the Li^fey ; Bel-fast', on 
tlie Lag' -an; Cork, on the Lee; Wa'-ter-ford, on the Suir; 
Xfim'-er-ick, on the Shannon ; Droff^-he-da {drSh'-7ie-d&)f on the 
Boyne; Wex'-ford, on the Sla'^ney; Sli'-gO and Gal'-way on the 
iffCit coast, 

*The "A" is the guttural "A," impossible to be represented by phonetics. 
Dr^-herda and J)r.9^-d& are allowable pronunciations. 
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EuROPB.— SWITZERLAND.— Political. 

(B). — Climatb and Pboductiohs. — ^The climate varies with the 
natuijp o£ the country. The land is chiefly pasturey about one-sixth 
is forest. Watches and jewellery are made in the Toest, and 
silks and cottons in the north. The commerce with surrounding 
countries is great. 

The Population is nearly 8 millions, above half of whom are 
Protestants. The Government is a Federal Republic. 

The Swiss are a vfell-edv4XLted people, and very patriotic. They have 
no language of their own, but French is spoken in the toatt Oeiman 
in the north and eastt and Italian in the Muth, 

Chief Towns.-- Berne (36,000), on the Jt, Aar, the seat of the 
Federal "diet" or parliament, is the capital BflkSlo (bdl), on the 
Kkine^ has great trade. 

Ge-ne -vai on Lake Geneva, the largest city, is noted for watches 
and jewellery. Zii'-rich has manufactures of silk and cotton. 

MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 
(0). — The whole district between the United States and South 
America is in a very unsettled state. It is divided into the republics 

of Mex'-i-co, Hon-du'-ras, Gua-te-ma'-la {gwA-tX-md'-la^ San 
Sal-va-dor', Nic-a-ra'-gu-a (nXk^r-dg'-wd), and Cos'-ta Ri'-ca 

{Jcoil-t& re^-kS). 

Mexico consists chiefly of a tableland sloping to the Gnlf of 
Mexico* and on the west of which rises a chain joining the Rocky 
Mountains with the An'-deS of S. America. The whole of the 
mountains are of volcano origin, and amongst them is the volcano of 
Po-pO-ca-ta-petr. Earthquakes are frequently felt. 

The rivers are numerous but small, and the whole country, being dry 
and burning, except on the mountains, suffers from want of water. 

Minerals are very important productions, especially silver, 
which is abundant Large quantities of gold and copper are also 
found. In addition to the metals, logWOOd, mahogany, hldeSi 
and various dXTlgS are exported. 

Chief Towns. — Mexico is the oldest city in America, it was 
founded by the Aztecs in the 14th century, ve'-ra Cruz (va'-rA 
hroos), and Tam-pi'-CO {tamrpeef-ko\ are ports on the OtUf of 
Mexico. In British Honduras is Ba-lize' (hdrleez'), valuable for its 
exports of mahogany and dye wood. 

Lesson 133.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Make out a Bill, with Names and Dates — Man's time for 3 
days at 48. 4d. per day ; ^ dozen bells at 28. Id. e.ach ; 2 sets of 
kitchen fire-irons at 7 s. 6d. each ; 2 sets drawing-room irons at 
18s. 6d. each ; 18 plain knives and forks at 20s. per dozen ; 18 silver 
forks at 80s. per dozen ; 2 sets of castors at 15s. each ; 2 coal-scuttles 
at 22s. each [qo to next page. 
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LESSON 139— Continued. 

(2) If four men earn 168., how much will 13 men earn ? Hide of 
Three to be toorked by Method of Unity, 

Word Forming.— Ex. 25. — Form nouns from these adjectives, 
using the afi&x — neas, ty^ city, tee, or h.ood ; and verbs^ using the afBx 
— en, ite or fy ; and explain — trough, safe, simple, soft, pure, human, 
just, false, bright. 

Lesson 134.— ThursdayMom. Qrammar. Write andLeam. 

SYNTAX— ADJECTIVES. 

The Adjectives "each/ "every," "either," and 
"neither," are nsed onlv with singular nouns ; the verb 
must therefore he singular. 

" Each boy is to come in turn." 

It is bad grammar to use double comparatives and double super- 
UUives, 

(Incorrect.) " I am more better than you." 
(Oorrect.) " I am better than you." 

It is bad grammar to say, " I do not want none :" this means I 
want some. It should be, " I do not want any." 

It is bad grammar to use the past participle for the past tense, 
or the past tense for the past participle. 

(Past part.) The *' cock has crew'* should be " the cock has crowed.*' 
{Past teme^ " IjUmn my kite " should be " I flew my kite." 

Ex. 60. Oorrect the syntax of the following sentences. — ^We was 
much alarmed. The master have given us leave. My writing is 
more better than yours. The men have grew old in his service. 
Them are good pens. Mary and me am great friends. Boys who 
are honourable and truthful is respected. 

Ex. 61. Analyse lines 19 to 22 (first four), Lesson 131, andpa/rse 
the fdUowing words from, the sam£ lines — haughtily, peel, as, slow, 
blazon, swells, look, lifts up, treads, down. 

Lesson 135.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Make out a proper Invoice. — 23 yards of fine lace at 2s. 3d. 
per yard ; 9 yards of cambric at 128. 6d. per yard ; 15 ells of diaper 
at Is. 4d. per ell ; 2 superior tippets at £3 3s. 6d. each ; i dozen 
hair brushes at 4s. 9d. each ; 4 pair kid gloves at 2s. 3d. per pair. 
Receipt properly. 

(2) If 201b& of sugar cost 4s., how much will Icwt. cost ? 
Pabafhbase (t.e., turn into prose) the whole of Lesson 171. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH WEEK. 
Lesson 136.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

THE SPANISH ARMADA— (Continued). 

(27) Ho I strike tJie flag-staff deep,'*'^ Sir Knight,^ ho ! scatter flowen, 

fair maids ; 
Ho ! gunners fire a loud salute /' ho ! gaUarUSf*^ draw your Uades ;^ 
Thou sun shine on Aer^ joyously — ^ye breezes waft her wide ; 
Our glorious " Sim''pSr E'-d-dSm' — ^ the banner of our pride. 
The freshening breeze of eve unfurl'd that banner's nuMS^ fold, 
The parting gleam of sunshine kiss'd that haughty scroll of gold /^ 
Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the purple sea — 
(34) Such night in England ne'er had been, nor e*er again shall 

be!"w 

48. Deep in the ground tiiat it may firmly stand. 44. The sheriff. 46. A 
discharge of gims and cannons in honour of the queen. 46. Brave men. 
47. Swords. 48. The flag of England. 49. Latin, " Alwin^s the same"— the 
motto on the banner. GO- Massive, thick, heavy. 61. The motto on the 
flag in gold letters. 62. No such excitement had ever been caused before as 
the coimng of iJie Armada, and the sending warning throughout the country 
caused. 

Draw maps (A) Ireland; (B) Spain and Portugal ; (G) South 
America, 

Lesson 137.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

IRELAND— Chibf Towns. 

(A). — On the East Coast. — Belfast, on the R, Lag'-'an, is the 
chief town in Ulster, and the seat of the principal manufactures, 
especially of linen. Dublin, on the Liffey, is the capital. It is a 
beautiful city, and has many splendid pubUc buildings. KiUgS'- 
town is Uie port of Dublin. Wex'^f Ord, on the Staf-ney^ has trade 
in cattle. 

In the Basin of the Babrow and Suib. — Elil-ken'-ny, the 
second city of Leinstery has valuable quarries of black marble. 
Wa'-ter-ford, on the Suir {sliSSr), exports provisions. 

In the Basin of the Lee and Blackwater. — ^You'-ghal (j/o'-hal) 
exports provisions. Cork, the principal city in Munster, and the 
third city in Ireland, has considerable shipbuilding and great trade. 
QueenstOWn, on ^'Qreat Island/' in Cork harbour, has magnificent 
quays. 

EuBorB.— THE SPANISH PENINSULA.— Physical. 
(B). — BouNDABiES. — Spain and Portugal form one vast peninsula, 

having France and the Bay of Biscay on the north, the Atlantic 

on the west and south, and we Mediterranean on the east 
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LESSON 187— Continued. 

Surface. — The peninsula conBists of a high tableland, crossed 
by seyeral ranges of mountains, and sloping to the Atlantic. The 
Fyr'-en-ees separate it from France ; and the Mts. of Cas-tile' 

{kds'teet), the Si-er'-ra Mo-ie'-na, the Mts. of To-le'-do, and 

the Sierra Ne-va'-da run across the country, the latter in the 
south, 

BiVEBS. — There are numerous rivers, but they are of little im- 
portance, since they flow in deep rocky valleys. The Min'-ho 
(meen'-yo) separates Portugal from Spain on the north, the Dou'-ro 
{doo'-ro), the Ta'-gUS, the Qua-di*a'-lia igtod-di-d'-nd), and the 
Qua-dal-qur-ver {gwd-daL-k^'vet) all flow into the Atlantic. The 
Ii'-bro flows into the Mediterranean. 

Climate and Productions. — The climate is warm and temperate. 
The soil is poor. The chestnut and the COrk tree are abundant. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

(0)* — South America is a very compact continent, broad towards 

the north and pointed in the tovih, somewhat like Africa. It has 

few indentations, and is nearly twice as large as Europe. 

The continent of South America is ahnost entirely situated in the 
southern part of the Western Hemisphere. 

It is nearly surrounded by the ocean, being bounded on the north 
by the Oar-ib-be'-an Sea, on the east by the Atlantic, and on 
the weahj the Pacific The Isthmus of Pan-a-ma', 30 miles 
wide, joins it to ^orth America. 

A railway, 57 miles long, has been made across the Isthmus, and it 
is proposed to join the Atlantlo and PadflC Oceans by a shlp- 
caiiat from Go'-lon (sometimes called AB'-pln-Wall) on the Carib- 
bean Sea, to Pan-a-ma' on the Padt/lc, so tnat ^ps may be saved 
the long voyage roimd Cape Horn. The work is in progress now. 

Parts op the Sea.— Qulf of Da'-ri-en, Mouth of the 
Am'-a-zon. Mouth of the La Pla'-ta, Strait of Ma-gel'-lan, 
and Bay 01 Pan-a-ma'. 4^ 

Cafes. — San Boque (rSk) on the east an<]wape Hom on the 
south. 

Lesson 138.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Make a proper Bill, and Receipt it. — 17ilb. butter @ lO^d. 
per lb. ; 6oz. tea @ 4/- per lb. ; J cwt. sugar @ 5d. per lb. ; 31b. 
soap @ 4/8 per stone. 

(2) A French "franc " is worth about lOd. in our money : how 
much is 10,000 francs worth ? 

(3) If ten dozen herrings cost 5s., how much will five dozen cost ? 

[turn oveb. 
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LESSON ISa-Continued. 

Word Forhino. — ^Ex. 26. — Form verbt from these nouns, using 
the affix — fyf le, ine, or en ; and adjectives, using the affix— ous, y, 
Me, en, ful, id, or able ; and explain — beauty, brass, image, honor, 
hand, cm^, fright, height. 

Lesson 139.— Thursday Mom. Qrammar. Write and Leant 

SYNTAX— VERBS. 

A verb in the infinitive mood is governed by (i) a veil), 
(2) a noun, or (3) an adjective. 

(1) "I ran tO catch it" {infinitive after verb ran). 

(2) " My turn to read comes next" (infinitive after noun turn). 

(3) '* Were you pleased tO See me ? " {infinitive after adjective 
ple€ued). 

Sometimes the word "tO," which is the sign of the infinitive 
mood, is omitted, especially after the verbs can, may, let, must, thaU, 
win, dare, do, bid, make, see, hear, fed, need, tell, know, and a few 
others. 

Thus — " I can come'* =1 can (to) come. " I dare not tell you" = 
I dare not (to) tell you. 

An Auxiliary Verb is always followed either by a 
Participle or hj the Infinitive mood. 

" He wa^ reading a book" {present part, after wm). 
" I have lean^ed my lesson " {pa^t part, after have). 
" Tom made a kite to fiy " {ir^nitive after made). 

Ex. 62. Analyse lines 31 to 34 (last four). Lesson 136, and parse 
the following words from the same lines — ^freshening, unfurled, that, 
banners, massy, such, ne'er, bad been, nor, e'er, again. 

Ex. 63. Make sentences with these predicates. was she. 

Were at home ? is false. is destructive. was 

king. 

« 

Lesson 140.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

Find the value of — 

(1) 127504 @ £3 14s. Pfd. 

(2) 87ac. 3rd. 15po. @ £16 10s. 6d. per acre. 

(3) What must be paid to 105 men for one and a half week's work 
at 8/9| per day ? (6 days = 1 week.) 

(4) A man works six days for 488., how long will he work for £4 ? 
Composition. — Write a letter to a little boy about the sun. 
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TWENTY-NINTH WEEK. 
Lesson 141.'— Monday Morning. Leam. 

THE SPANISH ARMADA— (Continued). 

(35) Prom Sddystoi^ to Bervnck^ bounds, from Lynn^ to MUford^ 

Bay^ 
That time of fHAmhet'^ was as bright and busy as the day : 
For swift to east and swift to west the wa/ming radiance^ spread : 
High on Saint JUichotePa Mou/rU'^ it shone — it shone on Beachy 

Head.^ 
Far on the deep^ the Spaniard saw, along each southern shire, 
Cape beyond cape, in endless range, these twinkling points of fire ; 
The fisher left his ihiff^ to rock on Tanna/i'^ glittering waves, 
(42) The rugged^ miners poured to war from Mendip*f^ sunless caves. 

68. A rock off Flymoiith, on which a lighthouse is now built. 64. Ber^ 
wick, the most nortnem pcrint of England. 66. Lynn, in Norfolk. 66. In 
South Wales. 67. Night. 68. The bright light of the beacons giving 
warning of danger. 69. A high rock in Mount's Bay, near the Land's End. 
60. In BuBsez, the highest pomt on the 8. Coast. 61. The sea. 62. A small 
boat. 68. The R. Tamar rises in Devonshire, and flows into the sea near 
Plymoutii. 64. Rough in manners, but strong in body. 66. A range of hills 
in Somerset abounding in mines of coal, lead, and copper. 

Draw map% (A) Ireland; (B) S^in and Portugal; (0) Sovih 
AfiMTioa, 

Lesson 142.~Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

IRELAND— Chief Towns, &c. 

(A).— 'liv THE Basin of the Shannon. — Lim'-er-lck. the fourth 
city in Ireknd, has great export and inland trade. Ath -lonOi near 
L. Bee, is the princiipal military station in the west of Ireland. 

On the West ani> North Coast.— <}al'- way, Sli'-go, Don'e-gal, 
Lon'-don-der'-ry? are all ports having considerable trade. 

In the Interior. — Mul-lin-gar'* in West-meath, is noted for wool 
and cattle raarketo. Bal''lin-as-loe', in Qalwayy on the R. Suck, a 
tributary of the Slumnon, has Uie largest cattle fair in Ireland. 

MiscELLANEOTTB Pacts. — ^Most of the people are Roman Catholics, 
but Ulster is in general a Protestant province. 

The whole counta'y is well supplied with schools. 

The (Governor-General, called the Lord-Lieutenant {fSf-HSn'-dnt), 
rules for the Queen. 

In 1800 the pwrliament of Ireland was united with that of England. 

There are many good roads, and two canals join Dublin with the 
Shannon, Lineis of railway join the chief towns. 
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EuBoPR—SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.— Political. 

(B). — ^Agriculture is the chief employment, but is backward. 
The vine, the mulberry, and maize are largely cultiyated. Wine 
is the most important manufacture, but neither manufactures nor 
commerce are flourishing. Lead and quicksilver are abundant 

In both Spain and Portugal the Qovebnment is a constitutional 

monarchv, and the religion is Boman Catholic. 

Bow the Spanish and Portuguese are very ignorant, few of them can 
either read or write. Spcon at one time possessed near^ all South 
America, and was one of the chief nations of Europe. 

Chiep Towns.— SPAIN.— Ma-drid' (367,700) is the capital, bub 
Bar-ce-lo'-na is the chief city for trade and manufactures. Oa-dlz' 
and Ma-la'-ga {d), on the aotUh coast are important towns. Se-ville' 
{ad-veeP) and Qra-na'-da {o), inland towns, are both very ancient 

PORTUGAL.— Lis'-bon (260,000) on the Tagus, is the capital 
O-por'-to, on the Douro^ exports port wine. 

Q-ib-ral-tar, on a rock in the Mvth of Spain, belongs to England. 

SURFACE OP SOUTH AMERICA. 

(C) — ^Mountains and Plains. — ^The principal mountains are the 
An'-des, which run close to the v)est coast, from north to 9(yath. 

Towards the north these mountains consist of ttoo and sometimes of 
ihTte ranges, with high tableland between them. There are very 
many high peaks covered with snow, and a great number of volca' 

noes, as An-ti-sa'-na (d), Cot-o-pax'-l, and Chim-bo-ra'-zo (e^ 

as in church). Earthquakes are trequent and do great damage, 
especially in Pe-ru' and Eo-ua-dor' (ek-todrdor'.) 

The rest of S. America consists principally of high tablelands, with 
low ranges of moimtains running across them; in the north called 
the Pa-ri'-me {pd-ret^-ma) MtS., and in the east the Mts. of 
"Rrqjrfl, S. America is called " The Land of Plains." 

In the north of the continent are the Ua'-nOB (ld'-ndz\ or treelegs 

plainSf covered with long grass. 
In the centre are the 811 -vas, or forest plairu, closely covered with 

trees and shrubs in the greatest luxuriance. 
In the souili are the Pam'-pas plains, similar to the Llanos, covered 
in part with a rich pasture, and immense thistles, over which 
very large herds of horses and oxen roam. 

Lesson 143.~Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Make a proper Bill, and Receipt it. — 30 pens at 9d. pe^ doz.; 
14yd8. tape @ fd. per yd. ; 144 pencils @ 1/6 per doz. ; 6 packets 
of paper @ lO^d. each ; 1,000 envelopes @ llfd. per 100 ; 528 
books @ 11/- per doz. 

(2) What is the cost of 8 bales of cotton, each containing 5801b., 
at 7|d. per lb. ? 

(3) What will be the cost of 30 ducks, if four couples cost £1 ? 

[aO TO NEXT PAGE. 
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LESSON 148-Gontinued. 

Word FoRiONa. — Ex. 27. — Form verbs from these nouns, using 
the affix — ate, aJee, ue, fy, or ay; and adjectives, using the affix — al, 
ial, ant, ar, ic, ous ; and explain—office, part, populace, scandal, 
^ species, sympathy, radius, prppheoy. 

Lesson 144.— Thursday Mominff. Ghrammax. Write. 

Ex. 64. Analyse lines 35 to 38 {first fow), Lesson 141, and Parse 
the foUomng words from the same lines — bounds, that> time, was, as, 
bright, as, day, for, swift, high. 

Ex. 65. Of what parts of speech may the ^* object " consist ? Qive 
examples. 

Lesson 145.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

Find the value of — 

(1) 57 articles at £5 14s. 9id. 

(2) 2 tons 4cwt. 3qrs. 161b. @ £10 8s. lOd. per cwt. 

(3) How much must be paid for 367,008 oranges at 10}d. per 
doz. ? 

(4) If 15 men can do a piece of work in 15 hours, how many men 
must be employed to do it in 5 hours ? 

Parafhsasb {i.e,, turn into 'prose) Lesson 176. 

THIRTIETH WEEK 
Lesson 146.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

THE SPANISH ARMADA— (Continued). 

(43) O'er Longleoif^ towers, o'er Cranbowme*^^ oaks, the fiery 

herald^ flew ; 
He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge,^ the ram/getr^^ of BeavlieuJ^ 
Bight sharp and quick the bells all night rang out from Bristof^ 

town, 
And ere the day three hundred horse had met on Clifton downJ^ 
The sentineP^ on WhitehaU-^ate^^ look'd forth into the night. 
And saw overhanging Michnumd MUf^ the streak of blood-reid light. 
Then bugles not^ and cannon's roar^ the death-like silence broke, 
(60) And with one start, and with one cry, the royal cvty"^^ woke. 

66. Longleat House and Park, in Wilts. 67. The forest of Cranboume 
Chase, near SaUsbuiy, Wilts. 68. One who proclaims.— The beacon fires. 
69. Druidical remains on Salisbury plain. 70. A person who takes care of a 
forest or park. 71. Near Southunpton, in Hants. 72. A most important 
town in Elizabeth's reign. 73. Near Bristol 74. Watchman. 76. White- 
hall Palace in London, a royal residence, where Elizabeth often stayed. 
76. Near London, in Surrey. 77. Calling the soldiers together. 78. Giving 
warning of tiie danger. 79. London. 

Draw ma^ (A) British Islands; (B) Italy; (0) Sovth America, 
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Lesson 147.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

(A).— The British Empire, the largest in the world, consists of 
Great Britain and Ireland, with colonies and possessions in all 
parts of the world. 

A Colony is a settlement of people in another country, partly 
under the government of the country they left. 

A Foreign Possession or Dependency is a portion of a 

foreign country subject to the Home Qovemment, and haying few 
colonists. 

BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN EUROPE. 

(1) Hel'-i-gO-land (= -ffoly Land), a small island in the North 
Sea, near the mouth of the B, Elbe, 400 miles from London. 

(2) Qib-ral-tar» a strongly fortified rock in the south of Spain, 
in the Mediterranean. 

(3) Mal'-ta, a small island in the Mediterranean, south of Sicily. 
This possession is very valuable as a naval station, a coaling station, 

and a packet station. CoUon, oranges, and lemons grow in abundance. 

Europe. — ITALY. — Physical. 

(B). — The Kingdom of Italy includes the Italian peninsula 
and the islands of Si'-ci-ly and Sar-din'-i-a. It is about twice 
the size of England and Wales. 

Boundaries.— iVTor^^ by Austria and Switzerland, west by 

France and the Mediterranean, east by the A-dri at'-ic Sea. 

Surface. — In the north is the large and fertile plain of Lom- 
bar-dy^ bounded on the west and north by the Alps. The 
Ap'-en-nines are a continuation of the Alps, and run nearly down 
the centre of the Peninsula. Mount Ve-SU'-vi-US| on the Bay of 
Naples, and Mount £t'-na, in Sicily, are volcanoes. 

Rivers. — The Po, flowing through the plain of Lombardy into 
the GtUf of Venice; the Ti-Ci'-nO (t^-che-no), draining Lake 

Mag-gi'-ore (nM-j6-rd) ; the Ad'-dsu draining Lake Oo'-mo ; 

and the Min'-cko (mln'-cho), draining Lake Qar'-da, are its main 
tributaries. The A'-di-ge (ad'-e-jS) flows into the Ghlll of Venice, 
and the Ax'-no and the Ti'-ber flow into the Mediterranean. 

The Italian Lakes, all lying south of the Alps, are among the most 

magnificent in the world. They are very deep, and have beautiful 

clear water. 

THE SEAS, &o., OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
((J).— (1) The Sbas op South America. — The Atlantic receivea the 
three principal rivers^the O-rin-o'-CO, which drains the Llanos, the 
Ajn'-a-Bon^ which drains the Silvas, and the La Pla'-ta, which 
drains the Pampas. 

The Amcaon Is the largest river in the world, and is about 4,500 miles 
long. At 400 miles from tiie sea, where the tide is felt, the river is 
a mile in widths 
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LESSON 147— Continued. 

In the SaiiXh Atlantic are the Falk'-land Is.) which belong to 
England, and Tiei'-ra del Pu-e'-gO, or hind of fire^-tm island at 
the extreme south. 

(2) Thb Pacific receives no rivers of importance. Near the coast 
there are numerous islands, amongst which are the Chin'-Ca Is., off 
the coast of Pe-ru'y from which lai^ge quantities of guano are obtained. 

Climate, Soil, and Productions. — Except in the south, the 
climate is very hot, and the soil is generally fertile. There are 
numerous wild animals, and the mountains are covered with forests 
almost to the snow line. 

Ghold, silver, and diamonds are found in Bra-2dl', and coal 

and iron in other parts. Maize and coffee are largely grown. 

Lesson 148.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) A servant's wages for three months is £Z 2s. 6d. ; how much 
is that for 2} years ? 

(2) How much change will there be out of a £5 note after paying 
for Icwt 3qrs. leibs. at £2 2s. Od. per cwt ? 

(3) How many stone of beef can I buy for £6 7s. 4d. if I pay 7/8 
for Slba. ? 

(4) Find the value of 531^ articles at £63 8s. 2id. each. 

Word Formino. — Ex. 28. — Form verbs from these nouns, using 
the affix — ate, ise, en, fy, or ain ; and adjectives, using the affix — ly, y, 
antf ous, al, cal, or less ; and explain — luxury, method, mystery, navy, 
life, lofl^ number, order. 

Lesson 149.— Thursday Morning. Qrammar. Write. 

Ex. 66. Analyse lines 47 to 50 {last four). Lesson 146, and Parse 
the following words from the same lines — looked, forth, saw, o'er- 
hanging, then, death-like, silence, broke, one. 

Ex. 67. What do you mean by ''subject," "predicate," and 

Lesson 150.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) If 131b8. of sugar cost 4/4, how many lbs. can be bought for 
£3 12b. 4d. ? 

(2) I spend 18 guineas in 36 days. At the end of the year I find 
I have saved 100 guineas. What is my income ? 

(3) Calculate the value of 3 roods 16 perches at 8 guineas per acre. 

(4) Find the price paid for lllj yards of broad doth at 18s. 7id. 
per yard. 

Composition. — ^Write an account about any place you have ever 
visited. 
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THIBT7-FIBST WEEK. 
Lesson 151.— Monday Morning. Leam. 

THE SPANISH ARMADA— (Continued). 

(51) At once on all her stately gates^ arose the answering fires ; 
At once the wild ala/nm^ dash'd from all her reding spires,^ 
From all the batteries of the Tower^ peal'd loud the voice of fear ; 
And all the thousand masts of Thame^ sent back a louder cheer : 
And from the furthest wardiP'^ was heard the rush of hurrying feet, 
And the broad streams of pikeifi^ and flags ruBh'd down each roar- 
ins^ street ; 
And broader^ still become the blaze, and louder still the din,^ 
(58) Ab fast from every village round the Jwrs^ came spurring in. 

80. The gates of the city of London. 81.. Anything giying warning— hore 
the church bells. 82. Towers trembling under the sound and moYement of 
the bells. 83. The ancient fortress of London. 84. Seamen of the ships 
on the Thames. 86. Divisions of the city. 86. Spears. 87. Because so maqy 
people were rushing about. 88. Spread further. 89f Loud noise. 90. Horae- 
men, soldiers on horseback. 

Draw maps (A) Canada ; (B) Italy; (0) South America, 

Lesson 152.— Tuesday Mom. Gtoograpliy. Write and Learn. 

BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN N. AMERICA— CANADA. 

(A). Nearly Tudf the northern part of North America belongs to 

England. This possession is called Tbe Do-min'-i-on of 

Oan'-a-da. The whole country slopes towards the Arctic Ocean on 

the north, and the Atlantic on the east. In the west are the Rocky 

Mountains. The great physical features are the rivers and lakes. 

The largest rivers are the Mack-en'-ziei flowing into the Arctic 

Ocean, the St. LaV-rence, flowing into the Atlantic, and the 

Fra''Ser, flowing into the Pacific, 

The St. Lawrence drains ^t^e large lakes— L. Su^pe'-ri'^r, L. Uioh - 
ij^an imiah'-i-g&n), L. Hu'-ron, L. F-ile, and L. On-ta'-rlo. 

These lakes contain nearly half the fresh water in the globe. L. 
Superior is nearlv as large as Ireland, Between Erie aim Ontario 
are the Falls of Ni-ag'-ar-a. 

EuBOPK. — ITALY.— PoLinoAL. 

(B). — Cldcats and Fboduotiok. — The soil ib most fertile, and 
the climate is the most delightful in Europe, being loarm and 
generally htaWvy, Agriculture is the chief employment ; and the 

vine, olive, rice, maize, mulberry^ and orange are cultiva- 
ted. The only important manufacture is raw silk. Olive oil. 
sulphur (from Sicily), finiits, and silk are exported. Iron and 
marUe are important minerals. [oo iro next faoe. 
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LESSON 162— Continued. 
The QOYKBNMKNT IB a limited monarchy under a king, and 

the Rblioion is Roman Oatholic. 

The people are very ignorant, especially in tho south. Their language 
is very sweet souniung, and cloaely resembles Latin. 

CmKF T0WN8.— Rome (311,700), on the Tiber, the capital, is 
noted for magnificent ruins. Na'-plos is the largest city in Italy. 
Flor'-enoe, on thu Amo, is noted for paintings and sculpture. 
Ven'-ice is buHt on more than 100 islands in the Adriatic. Qen'-O-a 
ftnd Ldg'-hom are important ports. Tn'-rin, on the Po, was the 
capital at one time. MU'-an has a splendid cathedral, built of 
white marble ; it is the centre of the Lombardy silk trade. 



(0).— COUNTRIES OF SOUTH AMERICA. 



Countries. 



United States of Oo- 

lom'-lil-a 

Bc-na-dor' (ik-wdrdsr^. . 
Ven-ez-ne'-la (vin^z- 

wi-W 

^-"^> (Erench 

Bra-iU' 



CSapitals. 



Bo-oo-ta' . . . . 
Qui'-TO (k^-to) 



Pe-ru' (l*-roo') 

BO-U'-Tl-a (bd-U-vi-d) 



CM-mehU'-U) 

Ai'-gen-tlne BepuMlo. 
Fa-ra-gnay' (p^i-rd-^«wO 
u-ra-gnay' iotHroo-gtoar) 
Pata-go^'iil-a 



Ca-ra'-cas (kdrrdf'kdt),. 

OaOBOS'-TOWN 

Pa-ra-ma'-bi-bo (fi .... 

Cat-emns' (Inrin!) 

Ri'-o DB Jan-bi'-bo (ri^-0 

d& th&n-d'-ro) .... 

Jjs'-ua (Ur-md) 

Chu-qui-ba'-ca (jtehoo- 

kirtdf-kd) 

San-ti-a'-go (fldn-ti-d'- 

go) 

BUB-NOS At'-rbs (bo'- 

niitd'^rfz) 

A-suN-ci-oir (d»-»o<mra- 

on') 

Mob'-tb Vi'-db-o (mSn' 

t&V^-dSrO 

No towns.- 



Rivers, Ac, they 
stand on. 



In the Interior, 
f> If 

Near the North Cbcut. 
R. Dem-er-a^-ra. 
E. Su^n^m'. 
R. Cay-eMMf. 

CoomL 
t» 

In the InUrior, 
At foot of Andta, 
Riodela Plata, 
R. Paragwm, 
CocMt. 



Lesson 153.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) If the rent of a house be ten pounds a year, how much is 
that for 10 weeks ? 

(2) When 6 yards of doth cost XI Is., what^must be given for 
10 yards? 

(3) How much must I pay for a silver dish weighing 69oz. 
18dwt. at £8 iTs. lOd. per lb. ? 

(4) At £1 17s. lOd. per yard, what is the value of 11yds. Sin. f 
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lie sources ef tbe R^u. _ ^* - ._« ^_.> ^ «».mm*w 
apQ, in the ■■■■■f — »* ^ ^ ^ ^ *.»*»^ . z — ^^v».. 
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LESSON ISS-Continuod. 

Word Formikq.— Ex. 29.— Fonn nouns from theae verbi by 
modification of vowel or conBonant or both, and explain — strike, 
split, speak, sneak (=:to creep), smite, sing, scrape, prophesy, lose, 
heal 



Lesson 154.— Thursday Morning. Grammar. Write. 

Ex. 68. AncUyae linea 51 to 5i (first four), Leaaon 151, and Pane 
the following words from the same lines — ^at once, all, her, arose, fires, 
reeling, loud, voice, sent, back. 

Ex. 69. Write a list of the personal pronowu, singular and plural 

^■^■■■■P W *— ^W^— ^^^^^^ "■■■ ■ — ■ ■ ■ I ■ ■■■■■■■ I ■■■■ ■■^»^^ , 

Lesson 155.— Friday Morning, Work tlieso SnmSr 

(1) If I bought 12 yards of silk for £8 13s. SJd., how maoy 
yards could I get for a ten-pound note ? 

(2) If 30 men do a piece of work in ten days — 

(a) How many days will 20 men be in doing it ? 

(b) How many men will do it in three days ? 
(e) How many days could 40 men do it in ? 

Pasafhbasb (i.e., turn into prose) Lesson 181. 

THIRTY- SECOND WEEE^ 
Lesson 156.— Monday Morning. Leam. 

THE SPANISH ARMADA— (Continued).^ . 

(59) And eastward straight, from wild Blackheath^^ the warlike 

emmd^ went 
And roused in many an ancient hall the gallant squvrei^ of Kent 
Southward, from Surrey's pleasant hills fiew those- bright courier^ 

forth ; 

(62) High on bleak EampsteacC^ stowrthi^ moor they started for 

the north ; 

(63) And on, and on, without a pause, untired they bounded still, 
All night from tower to tower Uiey sprang ; they sprang from hill 

tohill! 

91. Now a part of London, on the aouth bank of the Thames, but then a 
moor. 92. The beacon fires to rouse the coimtry. 93. A gentleman possessing 
considerable property in land. 94. Messengers, the beacon fires. 96. Hamp- 
stead Heath, north-west of London. 96> Dark, dismal 

Draw maps (A) Ca/nada ; (B) Turkey and Greece ; (0) BraaiL 

■ 

Lesson 157.--Tuesday Mom. (Geography. Write and Leam. 

(A). — The climate of Canada is severe, but generally healthy. 
The chief productions are timber, fuXB, dried fIshy and petro- 

leam {rock oU). 
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LESSON 157— Continued. 
The country is divided into eight prov-in-ces ; the chief ones are 

On-ta'-bio chief town Of -ta-wa on R. Ottawa. 

QuE-BEc' „ „ Que-bec' „ R. St. Lawrence. 

Nova Scotia „ Sal'-i-fax „ Coast 

New Bruns'-wick „ „ Fred'-er-lc-ton .. „ R. St. John. 

British Co-lum'-bi- A .. „ „ Vlo-tO'-rl-a „ Van-cou'-ver Is. 

Other important towns are VLon-tm-aXOnon-trS-awt) on the 8t. Lato- 
rencej To-ron'-tO on L. OntariOy New- West'-mln-Ster at the mouth 
of the R. Fnua-t and Win'-ni-peg on Bed River in Man-i-to'-ba. 

EuaoPB.— TURKEY AND GREECE.— Physical. 

(B).— Turkey and Greece form the third lai^e iouthern 
peninsulft of Europe, called the Balkan Peninsula. Though 
separate kingdoms they may very conveniently be studied together. 

Boundaries. — Norths by Ser'-vi-a and Bou-ma'-ni-a ; toett, by 

the Adriatic and the Ionian Sea ; southy by the Mediterra- 
nean; and east, by the Ar-chi-pel'-a-go, the Dar-da-nelles', the 
Sea of Mar'-mo-ra, the Bos'-po-rus, and the Black Sea. 

Gbeecb lies to the totUh of Turkey. It has a very irregular coast- 
line, and is nearly cut in two by the Gulf of Le-pan'-to. It is 
joined to the mainland by the Isthmus of Cor'-inth. 

Surface. — In the north-east is a large plain, through which the 
Danube flows. The Bal'-kan MtS. run across the country from 
east to west. The Pin'-dus MtS. run south from them into Greece. 
Greece is covered with mountains and hills. 

RiVEBS. — The Danube, flowing into the Black Sea, is no longer 
a Turkish river. Its numerous tributaries on the right bank water 
the Principality of Bul-ga'-ri-a, which is a tributary State of 
Turkey. Hie Ma-rit -za» flowing into the ^-g^-an Sea, is the 
only important river. Greece has no important rivers. 

SOUTH AMERICA.— BRAZIL. 

(G). — Bra-Zil' is an immense empire, nearly the size of Europe, 
occupying the greater part of S. America. The population is above 
10 millions. 

It is in part a great plain, sloping towards the Atlantic, and across 
which several ranges of low mountains run. It includes the district 
of the SUvas, the greater part of the basin of the AmaSEOn, and 
the sources of the Rivers Pa-ra'lUl and Fa-ra-guay'. 
The climate is deUgTUfvl, almost continuous summer, and the 
WOTI fertile. It is exceedingly rich in mineral wealth, gold, silverj 
and diamonds being found in all parts, but especially in the 
uplands and in the sources and beds of the rivers. The vegetable 
productions are also very valuable, including sugaTi COttOU, ricOy 
coffee, maiZO) COCOa> and tobacco. Horses and cattle are so 
abundant that they are often ^Ued for their hides and tallow. 

G [turn over 
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LESSON 167— Continued. 

The goyernment is a monarchy under an Emperor. The people 
are moatly Roman Catholics, and are little educated. They speak 
the Portuguese language. Rio de Jan-ei'-ro (rg'-o da zh&n-(t-ro\ 
the capital, Ba-hi'-a (&a-Ae'-^) and Per-nam-bu'-CO are all sea- 
ports. There are many other towns, but none of great importance. 

Lesson 158.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) If 2 loads of hay last 6 horses for a week, how many loads 
will 24 horses eat ? 

(2) How much must I pay for 20 loaves of bread, if 6 cost me 
4s. lid. ? 

(3) If 2i tons of coal last a montli, how many tons wiU be required 
for a year ? 

(4) Reduce ^, f, ^, and ] to their least common denominator; 
subtract the least fraction from the greatest, and add the remaining 
two together. 

WoBD Forming — Ex. 30. — Form noum from these verbs by 
modification of vowel or consonant or both, and explain — ^give, 
freeze, flow, draw, capture, choose, cook, bear, assail, dig. 

Lesson 159.— Thursday Morning. Grammar. Write. 

Ex. 70. Analyse lines 61 to 64 {hut four). Lesson 156, and Parse ike 
following words from the same Lesson — eastward, straight, warlike^ 
errand, went, in, many, Kent, those, forth, high, on, untired, still. 

Ex. 71. How may you often tell whether a word is a preposition, 
an adverb, or a conjunction ? 

Lesson 160.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) If the price of a yard of velvet be 4s. 6d., how much must I 
give for 28 inches ? 

(2) If 2yds. 2qrs. 2nls. of cloth cost £1 10s. lOdi, how much must 
be paid for 30yds. Iqr. Inl. ? 

(3) If a man's wages are £60 16s. for a yeafj how much is that 
for three working weeks and three days ? (366 days - 52 Sundays = 
313 working days in a year.) 

Ck>iCFOBinoN. — ^Write about anything you like. The teacher may, 
at his discretion, appoint a special subject when one is not givto. 
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THIRTY- THIRD WEEK. 
Lesson 161.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

THE SPANISH ARMADA— (Continued). 
Till the proud Peal^ unfurl'd the flag o*er DarwirCi^ rocky dales^ 
Till like volcanoes /arcd^ to Heaven the stormy hills of Wales ; 
Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern* ^^ lonely height : 
Till Btream'd in crimson on the wind the Wrehin's^^^ crest of light ; 
TiU broad and fierce the star^^ came forth on Ely's statdy fane^'^^ 
(70) And tower and hamlet rose in arms all o'er the boundless plain. 

97. The Peak in Derbyshire. 98. The River Darwin, or Derwent, which 
rises in the Peak. 99. Blazed up. 100. The Malvern HUls, in Worcester, 
rise out of a plain. The view from them extended over twelve counties. 
101. A lonely hill in Shropshire. 102. The beacon light, like a star. 
103. Ely Cathedral in Cambridgeshire (L./dnu7»= a temple). 

Draw maps (A) JBasin of St. Lawrence ; (B) Turkey and Greece ; 
(0) West Coast of Sowth America, 

Lesson 162.— Tuesday Mom. (Geography. Write and Leam. 

OTHER POSSESSIONS IN AMERICA. 
(A)--New'-fOund-land" is an island larger than Ireland. A 
great part of it is barren and rocky. The climate is severe. It is 
chiefly used as a fishing station by the English, French, and 
Americans. 

Dried cod. cod-liver oil, seal-oil,and seal-skins are exported. 

The " Great Bank,*' 600 loiles long and 200 broad, in the AUantic, 
to the »ouih^ is the most important fishing ground in the world. 
The two Atlantic Telegraph Gables, from Valentia I., in 
Ireland, have their termini at Trinity Bay. 

The Ber-mu'-das, or So'-mer's Islands, are a cluster of 300 

islands in the Atlantic. They are used as a harbour of refuge axidi 
a coaling station, 

Hon-du'-ras, in Central America, is a small possession exporting 
mahogany, logwood, and cochineal. The capital is Bel-ize' 
{bd-leez), on the R. Belize. 

British Gui-a'-na {gee-d'-nd\ on the north-east coast of South 
America, is a fertile tract of well- watered country. Ityields sugar, 
coffee, and timber of various kinds. The capital is GrOOrgetOWn, 
at the mouth of the R, Dem-er-a'-ra, 

Europe.— TURKEY AND GREECE.— Political. 
(B). — Climate and Productions. — North of the Balkan the climate 
is cold and often severe; in the sowth it is warm and ddightfvl. The 
soil is fertile, but agriculture, manufactures, and commerce are 
neglected. Wheat is grown in large quantities in the plains of the 
Danube in the north»east. There are large forests in various parts 
of the country. [turn oyer. 
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LESSON 162— Continued. 

The Government of Turkey is an absolute monarchy, under a 
Sultan. The population is about 5} millions. The Turks are 
MaJlonunedanSi but the greater part of the people, who belong to 
other nations, are members of the Greek Church. Greece enjoys 
a limited monarchy imder a king. 

Chief Towns.— TURKEY.— Con-stan-ti-no'-ple (1,075,000), on 
the BosportUf is the capital ; it looks a beautiful city from the sea, 
but is very dirty. A-dri-an-o'-ple, on the Maritza, is the second 
city. Sa-lon-i'-ka (8Sl'0-7ie'-k&) is the chief port. 

GREECE.— Athens (63,000), the capital, stands on the Gvlf of 
JS-gi'-na, Pa-tras' and Cor'-inth export currants. The popula- 
tion of Greece is nearly two millions, and the area of the country 
not quite three time's that of Wales. 

The Kingdoms of SEB-vf-A (capital, Bel'-grade, ob the Damibt) 
and Rou-ma'-ni-a (capital, Bu'-char-est> on the Dumrho-vit!-za\ 
together with the Principalitt of Mon'-te-ne'-gro (capital, 
Cet-igne' (cSt-een'), belonged to Turkey before the war with 
Russia in 1878. They are now independent. 

Bosnia, a former province of Turkey, Is now governed by Austria. 

SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 
(C).~The three republics of Co-lom'-bi-a, Ec-Ua-dor', and 
Ven-ez-ue'-la were formerly part of the Spanish possessions in 
South America. 

Tobacco, auiXllne, Pemvlail barkf and hides are exported. The 

religion u Roman Catiiolic. There are few manufactures. Ths 

Uanos Cover tiie greater i)art of Venezuela. 

Gui-a'-na (ge-d'-nd) includes all that region of South America 

extending from the mouth of the Orinoco to the estuary of the 

Amazon. Part of Guiana belongs to England, and the remainder to 

France and Holland. 

The coast is low, marshy, and unhealthy. There are dense forests in 

the interior, and the soil is fertile. Sugax, rum, molasseB, and 

timber are the exports. 

Pe-ru' aJid Bo-li'-'Vi-a are republics, situated on the toe^ of the 

continent. They are very mountainous, the double chain of the 

Andes passing through them. 

like Brazil, Peru and Bolivia are noted for flilYer mines. The 
Ua'-mft) an animal Uke a goat, but of the camel species, is used aa 
a beast of burden in the countries bordering on the Andes. 
Olii'-li is a republic consisting of a long narrow strip of land be- 
tween the Andes and the Pacific. 

There are tto navigable rivers. Earthquakes are frequent. The 
copper mines are very valuable. 

The Ar'-gen-tine Republic lies to the south of BradL 

The great wealth of tiie country consists in immense herds of 
cattle, horses, and sheep. Homs, hor8e-hair,WOOl, and llldeB are 
the chief exports. 
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Lesson 163.~Wednesda7 Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) If 1 ton 4cwt. can be carried from Manchester to Liverpool 
for £2 13s., what weight can be carried for £5 lis. 6Jd. ? 

(2) If two pounds of sugar cost the same as one pound of cheese, 
how many pounds of cheese are worth nine pounds of sugar ? 

(3) How much will 16s. 6d. in silver weigh, if lib. troy be worth 
66s. ? 

(4) Two pieces of cloth, both the same length, cost me £10 15s. 
and JL21 10s. respectively. If the first was 5s. per yard, what was 
the price per yard of the other ? 

Word Forming. — Many verbs are formed from other verbs by 
the use of prefixes, especially the following, ad, fee, co, com, counter, 
en, for, fore, in, mis, out, over, re, sur, under, with, un (see p. 126). 

Ex. 31. — Form other verbs from these verbs by means of afl&xes — 
think, operate, do, bid, come, go, press, fix, tell, stand, lead, charge. 

Lesson 164— Thursday Morning. Grammar. Write. 

Ex. 72. Analyse lines 65 to 68 {first four). Lesson 161, and Parse 
the foUoiffing words from the same Lesson — till, proud, unfurled, o'er, 
rocky, like, hills, twelve, fair, lonely, height, streamed, Wrekin's. 

Ex. 73. What is a participle ? Give the participles of the verbs 
to eat, to freeze, to have, to dweU. 

Lesson 165.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) If lib. of gold is worth £46 14s. 6d., how much is that for 
5oz.? (Mind the table.) 

(2) A gentleman with an income of £210 paid £2 Os. 6d. for 
income tax, how much will a person with an income of £450 pay ? 

(3) Bought nine dozen pairs of boots at 15s. ^^d. per pair, how 
much did they cost me ? 

(4) Reduce (3J x 4|) - (5U2f). 
Paraphrase (i.e., tu/m into prose) Lesson 186. 

THIRTY-FOURTH WEEK 
Lesson 166.— Monday Morning. Leam. 

THE SPANISH ARMADA— (Continued). 

(71) Till Belvoir^s^^ lordly terraces^^^ the sign to Lincoln sent. 
And Lincoln sped the message on^^ o'er the wide vale of Trent ;'^^ 
Till Skiddavj^^ saw the fire that burn'd on Oaunt's embattled pile,^^ 
(74) And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers^^^ of Carlisle. 

104. (Fro. be'-vW) Belvoir Castle in Leicestershire. 106. Raised banks of earth 
in gardens. 106. Sent the message quickly on. 107. The River Trent, which 
rises in Staffordshire, and flows into the Humber. 108. A mountain in 
Cumberluid, one of the highest Peaks in the Lake districts. 109. Lancaster 
Castle. 110. Citizens. [turn over. 
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LESSON 166— Continued. 

The idea of this poem ia to show how quickly the news passed, by means 
of the beacon fires, to all parts of England ; and how the people were 
roused to a sense of the danger that threatened them. There were no rail- 
ways and telegraphs in these days. 

Thomas Babington Macaulay (Lord Macaulay), bom 1800, died 1859, was 
a great historian, essay writer, and poet, though he did not write much 
poetry, his "Lays of Ancient Rome" being his chief work. He was in 
Parliament from being SO years old. His great fame rests on bis " Essays," 
and on his " History of England," which was never finished. 

Draw maps (A) Australia ; (B) JRussia ; (G) ^ast Indies, 

Lesson 167.— Tuesday Morn. Geography. Write and Learn. 

AUSTRALIA. 

(A).— Ans-tra'-li-a, with New Zea'-land and the islands 

round about, is called Aus-tral-a'-sia.* 

Australia is nearly as large as Europe, and is the largest island 
in the world. It has the T^Hi^n Ocean on the Twrth and westj 

the Southern Ocean on the south, and the Pacific Ocean on 

the eaM, 

The mountains run round the coast as in Africa. The highest 
are in the south-east, and are called the Australian Alps. The 
interior and western parts of the country consist of low hills and 
desert plains, with salt-marshes. The eastern portion is a rich 
grazing country, upon which millions of sheep are reared. 

There are numerous bays and gulfs round the coast, and a great 
many small rivers flow into them. The only important river is the 

Mur'-ray, which flows into the Southem Ocean. 

Europe. — RUSSIA.— Physical. 

(B). — Russia is the largest country in Europe ; it extends over 
more than half the continent, and, except the British and the 
Chinese empires, is the largest empire in the world. 

Boundaries.— iVbr^A, by the Arctic Ocean; east, by the Ural 

Mts., the B. Ural, and the Cas'-pi-an Sea; south, by Mt. 
Cau'*ca-sus and the Black Sea; and west, by Sweden, the 
Baltic Sea, Germany, Austria, and Bou-ma'-ni-a. 

Surface. — Mostly flat, forming part of the Great Plain. The 
chief mountains form the Boundaries. The extreme north is either 
marshy or barren. In the south-east are the dry, barren SteppeS 
(steps), and in the south-west is an extremely fertile tract. 

[go to next page. 

* Australasia = Southern Asia, Australia — Southem Land^ 
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LESSON 167~Contimiod. 

RiVEBS. — ^The Pet-cho'-ra (p^shd'-rd) flowing into the Arctic 
Ocean, the Dwi'-na into the WhiieSea, the Ne'-va into the Chdf of 
Finland, the Dli'-na into the OiM of Riga, the Dxue'per and 
Dni6S'-t6r into the Black Sea, the Don. into the Sea of Azof, and 
the Volga and the IJralinto the Caspian Sea. 

Tne Volga Ib the laivest river in Europe. It rises in the Val-dai' 
(v5l-dV) Hills, and nas a course of 2,200 miles. The Neva carries 

away the waters of Lake La-do'-ga and Lake O-ne'-ga. 
THE EAST INDIAN ISLANDS. 

(O.—The East Indies, or Ma-lay' Ar-chi-per-a-go, includes 

all the islands in the Eastern Sea, north and west of Australia, and 
extending along the eastern and southern shores of Asia. The chief 

ones are— Bo?-ne-o, Su-ma'-tra, Ja'-va U^'-va), Cer-e-bes 

{sSl-e-hS8)y the Mo-luc'-cas, the Phll'-ip-pine {fiH-ip-in) Is., and 
Fap'-Q-a or New Guinea, with many smaller ones. 

Most of the islands are occupied by natives of Malay origin, and by 

the Dutch and SpanlBh. They are mountainous, and contain 

numerous active volcanoes, especially in Java. Many of the 

smaller islands are of OOral formation. 

They are all exceedingly fertile, and yield varieties of spices, as 

nutmeg, mace, cinnamon, cloves, pepper, and pimento or 
allspice. All these things, together with camphor and gutta- 
percha, are exported. 

Bor'-ne-O is one of the largest and most beautiful islands in the 
world. The town of Sa-ra-wak' (a) on the west coast, and the 
island of La-bu-an', ofif the north-west coast, belong to Britain. 

Su-ma'-tra has valuable tin mines. 

Ja'-va is very fertile and thickly populated. A range of high 
mountains runs through it containing many volcanoes. 
Borneo, Sumatra, and Java belong to the Dutch. 

Lesson 168.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) I lent John half-a-crown for three weeks, how long ought he 
to lend me two shillings ? 

(2) A man bought 100 oranges at 2 a penny and 50 more at Id. 
each. • He sold the lot at 3 for 2d. ; did he gain or lose, and how 
much? 

(3) There are provisions in a town sufficient to support 40 OO 
soldiers for three months, how many men must be sent away in order 
to make these provisions last for eight months ? 

(4) A Captain's pay in the Household Cavalry is 15b. 2id. per 
day, how much is that for three years ? 

Word Forming. — Ex. 32. — Form other verb^ from these verbs by 
means of prefixes — draw, turn, take, lose, move, pay, lay, solve, 
see, live (see page 125), 
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Lesson 169.— Thursday Morning. Qrammar. Write. 

Ex. 74. Analyse and Parse the words in italics — 

Outf out hri^ candle J 
Lifers but a walking shadow ; a poor player, 
That struts and/rete his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more ; it is a tale 
Tcld by an idiot, fvU of sound and fury. 
Signifying nothing. — Shakspeare. 
Ex. 75. How can you fonn adverbs from adjectiveB? To what 
questions do adverbs answer ? 

Lesson 170.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) How many loaves at 4id. each are equal to 80 at 9d. each f 

(2) How long will a person be in saving £3 if he puts by Is. 0dL 
per week ? 

(3) Tea is bought at 2s. IJd. per lb. and sold at 2s. 6d. per lb., 
how many pounds must be sold to gain £5 ? 

Composition. — Write about anything you like. 

THIRTY-PIPTH WEEK. 
Lesson 171.— Monday Morning. Leam. 

SOME MURMUR— (TrcncA.; 

Some mui*fnvr^ when their sky is clear, 

And wholly^ bright to view, 
If one small spedk of darl^ appear 

In their great heaven of blue ; 
And some with thankful love are filled 

If but one streak of light "^ 
One ray of God's good mercy, gUdJ^ 

The darkness of their night.^ 

L Man's life, with its joys and sorrows, is here compared to the sky, which 
is sometimes light and clear and sometimes covered with dark clouds. Many 
people are dissatisfied with their position in life. 2. Entirely. 3. A small 
spot of dark cloud ; that is, any little trouble or sorrow. 4. A bright ray, as 
of light ; any little pleasure or nappiness. 6. Brighten. 6> A time of trouble 
and sorrow, comxiared to dark night. 

Draw maps (A) Australia; (B) Russia; (C) New Zealand, 

Lesson 172.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Leam. 

AUSTRALIA, 
(A)' — ^The northern part of Australia is hot. The s<mth is dry 
and temperate, and very healthy. The soil is fertile. Few animals 
or plants hdong to Australia that are useful to man. 
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LESSON 172— Continued. 

Gold, copper, and lead, iron, tin, and coal are all found, 
especially in the south-east. There are splendid pastures. The 
grasses, fruits, plants, trees, and domestic animals of Europe all 
flourish abundantly. 

Australia is divided into five colonies, viz. : — 

New South Wales . . . Capital Syd'-ney On Port Jackson, 

Victoria „ Mer-boume . . . „ Port Philip, 

South Australia „ Ad'-el-aide „ Jt. Torrens* 

Queensland „ Bris'-bane ^, Jt. Brisbane. 

Western Australia... „ Perth ,, Swan H. 

Tas-ma'-ni-a is an island, almost as large as Scotland. It lies to 
the south of Australia, The capital is Hob'-art,'!' on the JR. Derwent. 

Wool, hides, taUow, and meat are exported, wool, of excellent 
quality, being the chief produce. 

Europe. — RUSSIA. — Political. 

(B). — Climate and Productions. — The climate is very various, 
and is subject to extremes. The north is cold, and the winters are 
severe. In the centre and south the heat of summer is unbearable, 
and the cold of winter intense. 

Bye, wheat, flax, hemp, and tobacco are lai^gely grown, and 
great numbers of sheep and cattle are bred in the south. The 
mineral wealth is great, gold being obtained from the Urals, and 
iron in all parts. The forests, which cover two-fifths of the 
country, are very valuable. 

Manufactures. — These are not of much importance, but they 

mclude leather, sailcloth, cordage, linen, and spirits. 

The Commerce is very great, much of it being with England. 
The internal trade is carried on at " fairs,'' the chief being that of 

Nij'-ni (nizh'-n^) Nov'-go-rod. 

The QoVBRNMENT is an absolute monarchy, under an 

Emperor or "Czar." The Reliqion is that of the Greek 

Church, but all forms are tolerated. The population is nearly 
86 millions. 

The people belong to many nations, and are the worst educated of 
any in Europe. 

POLYNESIA. 
(C), — Poly-ne'-sia ( = many islands) is the name given to the in- 
numerable islands situated in the tropical region of the Pacific. 

They form a number of groups, situated both north and south of the 
Equator. Some are of coral formation, and others are volcanic. 
Most of the inhabitants are Malays, and are uncivilised and pagan. 

[TURN OVER. 

* The Tonrens Is a small river running into St. Vincent Oulf. Port 
Adelaide at its mouth is the port for Adelaide, which is 8 miles up the 
river, t Not now called ^obart Town, 
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LESSON 172— Continued. 

KORTH OF THE EQUATOR are the Bo-nin' Is., belonging to Japan^ 
the Lad-rones' {lad-rOnz') and the Caroline Is., belonging to 
Spavn. 

The Sandwich Is. are a numerous well-cultirated group, having 
a settled government under a king. They form the Kingdom of 
Ha-wai'-i {hd'Wjf-e). Ha-wai'-i, or O-why'-ee (H-wht'-e), the chief 
of the group, is the largest island in Polynesia. It is mostly com- 
posed of lava, and conudns the most remarkable volcano in the 
world, Mau'-na Lo'-a. Ho-no-lu'-la (17,000), on the island of 
Oa-hu' (wd-hoo'), is the chief town. 

South of the Equator are New Cal-e-do'-ni-a belonging to 
France, and New Guin'-ea, the largest island in Polynesia. 

The Fi'-ji (fe'-je) Is. belong to England. Cocoa-nttt oil and 
cotton are exported. 

The So-ci'-e-ty Is. are the most important group in this part of 
the Pacific. They are of coral formation. 

All these islands have a beautiful climate. The productions are 
bread-fi'uitf cocoa-nuts, plantains, and ba-na'-nas. Hogs and rats are 
the chief quadrupeds. 

Lesson 173.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) If 1 ton of hay cost £3 19s. 6d., how much must be given for 
12cwt. Iqr. l^lbs. ? (Practice.) 

(2) If it takes 5,000 bricks 9 inches long to build a wall ; how 
many will be required if the bricks be two inches longer ? 

(3) If Icwt. of Cheshire cheese costs £i 18s., how much must I 
give for 3ilbs. ? 

(4) If coffee is sold at 5id. per half-pound, what must be given 
for two cwt. ? 

Word Forming. — Ex. 83. — Form other verbs from the following 
verbs by modification — bloom, flare, glittei*, hail (to caU, to dragjf 
hear, legalise, reverse. 

Lesson 174.~Thursday Morning. Grammar. Write. 

Ex. 76. Analyse Lesson 171 and Parse the JoUomng words from 
it — some, murmur, when, their, clear, wholly, to view, appear, but. 

Ex. 77. Point out the mistakes in this sentence, and explain why it 
is wrong — " John is the oldest of the two brothers who is at home." 

Lesson 175.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) How many yards of cloth 3-quarters wide are equal in 
measure to 30 yards 5-quarters wide ? 
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LESSON 175-ContlQued. 

(2) A man walks 60 yards in 30 seconds. How far can he go in 
half -an-hour * 

(3) Bought 65 sheep for £80 10s. and sold them for £72 10s. 
How much was lost on each one ? 

(4) How much barley at 29b. per quarter must be given for 
50qr8. 4bush. 3pks. of wheat at 66s. 6d. per quarter ? 

rARAFHBASE {i.e.j tvm into prose) Lesson 191. 

THIRTY-SIXTH WEEK. 
Lesson 176.— Monday Morning. Leam. 

SOME MURMUR— (Continued). 
In palaca? are hearts that ask, 

In discontent^ and pride^ 
Why life is such a dreary taskj^^ 
And all good things denied ?^^ 
And hearts in poorest huts admire 

How love has in their aid 
(Love that not ever^^ seems to tire) 
Such inch provision^^ made. — (Trench.) 
7. The grand homes of the rich. 8. Diasatisfaction. 9. They think their high 
position ^ould ensure them never having any trouble or annoyance. 10. They 
think the duties they have to perform, on account of their high station, a 
weary and troublesome task. 11. Refused them ; that is, that their life is 
not always so full of happiness as they imagine it ought to be. 12. Never. 
13. Provided so fully for all their wants and necessities. 

Richard Ch£nevix (shd-nd-v^) Trench (bom 1807), Archbishop of Dublin, 
is tiie author of several valuable works on the English Language, and Notes 
on the Miracles and Parables. He published a number of poems when a 
young man, many of which are beautiful in feeling and sentiment, and 
rich in language. 

Draw maps (A) New Zealand ; (B) Russia ; (G) Canada, 



Lesson ITT.—Tuesday Morn. Geography. Write and Leam. 

NEW ZEALAND. 
(A). — New Zealand lies about 1,000 miles stmih-eaiib from 
Australia. It consists of three islands, tWO large ones, the North 

and the South Island, and Ste'-wart Island. They are, 

altogether, nearly the size of the British Islands, and have a fine 
temperate climate, very much like that of England, with rich and 
fertile soiL 

A range of snow-topped mountains runs from north to sovXh, many 
of which are volcanoes. The highest point is Mount Eg'-mont, in 
North Islan^ and Mount Coo k, in South Island. There are a 
great many rivers and lakes. R. Wai'-ka-to {wh]/ -M-VlS) in North 
Island, and B. Mol'-y-neuX ^awX-^n^ in South Island, are the 
most important. [turn over. 
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LESSON 177— Contmued. 

The chief mineraJB are gold, COal, silver, iron, and copper. 

The colonists are mostly engaged in agriculture, sJieep farming, 
and mining. The chief exports are WOOl and gold* GlUIl, flftTj 
and timber are also sent away in large quantities. 



EuBOPB. — RUSSIA. — Political. 

(B).— Chiep Towns.— St. Pe'-ters-burg (670,000). the capital, 
on the Neva, was founded by Peter the Qreat, 1703. It has a great 
export trade in tallow, hemptjlax, grain, and timber, Mos'-COW, 
the former capital, is one of the great centres for inland trade. N\]'-ni 
Nov'-gO-rod is noted for its great fair, which lasts three months. 
Rev'-eP and Ri'-ga ix^-g^) are ports on the Baltic, exporting tim- 
ber. O-des'-Sa is the chief port on the Black Sea, and exports 
immense quantities of grain. As-tra-khan' is the chief port on 
the Caspian, and is situated near the mouth of the Volga. War'- 
Saw, on the Vis'-tvla, was the capital of Poland. Se-vas'-to-pol, 
in the Crimea, was destroyed by &e British and French in 1855. 

We have great trade with Russia by means of the Baltic Sea in the 
north, and the Black Sea in the »outh. They export hemp, cmm, 
flaXf tallow, and timber, and in return we send a large quantity of 
our chief manufactures. 

(0).— Learn Lessons 152 (A) and 157 ^A). 

Lesson 178.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) If SJlbs. of tea cost 10s. Cjd., how much will TJlbs. cost? 

(2) How many lbs. of coffee at Is. 6d. per lb. are equal in value to 
Slbs. of tea at 8s. per lb. ? 

(3) If a barrel of beer (36gals.) cost £2 10s., how much will 
3qt8. Ipt. cost ? (Practice.) 

(4) If a ton of iron costs £30 6s. 8d., how much must be paid for 
17cwt. Iqr. 141bs. ? (Practice.) 

"Word Forming. — Ex. 34. — Form other verbs from the following 
verbs by modification — ^revolve, shove, signal, glide, snarl, spoil, 
suck, sway. 

Lesson 179.— Thursday Morning. Grammar. Write. 

Ex. 78. Analyse Lesson 176 amd Parse the foUomng words from 
it — are, that, ask, pride, why, such, all, denied, admire, how, not, 
ever, seems, such. 

Ex. 79. What are transitive and intransitive verbs ? and give three 
examples of each. 
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Lesson 180.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) A postman walks 14 miles a day, and takes three steps in 
every two yards ; how many steps does he take in a working week T 

(2) I borrowed of my friend £64 for eight months ; he wants to 
borrow a sum of money of me for 12 months ; how much must I 
lend him ? 

(3) Eight men do a piece of work in six days ; in what time will 
12 men do twice as much ? 

(4) Simplify * + *^^ 

Composition. — ^Write about anything you like. 

THIBTY-SEVENTH WEEK. 
Lesson 181.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

THE SKYLARK.— (Hogg,) 

Bird of the vjUdemesa} 

Blithesome^ and cuwberlesB? 
Sweet be thy matin* o'er moorland and Ua fi 

EmUem^ of happiness, 

Blest is thy dwelling-place — 
(6) Oh to abidt^ in the desert^ with thee ! 

WUd^ is thy lay,^^ and loud, 

Far in the dovmy^^ cloud ; 
Love gives it energy,^^ love gave it birth. 

Where, on thy detoy wing,^^ 

Where art thou journeying ? 
(12) Thy lay is in heaven^* thy love is on earth. 

1. An uncultiyated place. 2. Joyous ; merry. 3. Without care. 4. A 
moruing song. 6. Pasture land ; a meadow. 6. A sign or token. An object 
that represents one thing to the eye and another to the mind is an emblem. 
7. Live ; dwelL 8. A deserted or lonely place. WUdtmas and deteri have 
here their literal and original meanings. 9. Free, natural, unrestrained. 
10. Song. 11. Light, fleecy. 12. Strength. 13. The lark's nest is built in 
the grass on the ground, and so it gets covered with the night dew when it 
falls. 14. The lark soars high ta the sky, often out of ^ht, and there 
warbles his song. 

Draw maps (A) New Zealand ; (&) Scandinavia ; (O) West Indies. 

Lesson 182.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

(A). — ^Wel'-ling-ton, on Port Nicholson, in the south of North 
Island, is the capital. Auck'-land, on the north-east coast, is a 
chief port, and was formerly the capital. 
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LESSON 182— Continued. 

Ner-SOn, Christ'-Church, and Dun-e'-din are the chief towns 
in Suuth Island. 

These islands were made a British colony in 1841. They contain 

a population of about 500,000, most of whom are colonists from 

Great Britain, and their descendants. There are nearly 40,000 

natives, called Ma-O'-lles, who chiefly live in North Island. 

New Zealand is 15,000 miles distant from England The voyage 
takes about two mouths, sailing round South Africa, but ninti days 
shorter by the Mediterranean Sea and Suez Canal. 

The Fi'-ji (fe'-je) Islands, in the Pacific Ocean, about 1,200 mfles 
Twrth of New Zealand, were placed under British rule, by the native 
king, in 1874. There are tWO principal islands, and a number of 
small ones. The exports are cotton^ COCOa-nut oil, COffee, SUgaT} 
and tobacco* The natives are warlike, and were formerly cannibals. 

Europe.— 'THE SCAN-DI-NA'-VI-AN PENINSULA.— Physical. 

(B)* — Norway occupies the western and SwodOU the eastern 
side of the Scandinavian Peninsula. They are now united 
under one sovereign. 

Boundaries. — North by the Arctic Oceant loest by the Atlantic 
and the North Sea, sovth by the Skag'-er Back, the Cat'-te-gat, 

and the BaltiCi and east by the Baltic and BuSSian Lap'-land. 

Surface. — Norway is covered with mountains, the chief range is 
called the Dovre Fjeld (do'-vr^ fy^ld), in the centre, and the 
Ki-o'-len MtS. (ke-o'-l^) in the north. Sweden receives many spurs 
from the Dovre Fjeld, but is in general low and level on the shores 
of the Baltic. 

Rivers. — The Got'-ha, from Lake We'-ner, flowing into the 
Cat'-tegat; the Dal, U'-me-a, and Tor'-ne-a, into the Baltic, all in 
Sweden. The Glom'-men* into the Skag'-er Hack from Norway. 
Owing to the mountains being so near the coast, Norway has few 
rivers. The coast is deeply indented with ** fiords" (fy^ds), like 
the west coast of Scotland. The lakes are numerous. 

Climate and Productions. — Not a very severe climate, summers 
short and warm, winter lasts seven months. The wealth of the 
country is derived from the forests* which cover four-fifths of the 

country, the mines, and the fisheries. Shipbuilding is the 

principal manufacture, and iron and copper are the chief minerals. 
The Lof-fo'-den Isles* off the west coast, are noted for their 
•fishing. 

{Q\-^L€arn Lessons 162 (A) arvd 167 (A). 
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Lesson 183.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the value of 2009 at £7 Is. 0|d. each. 

(2) If a person pays £100 for 30 sheep and 20 pigs, and a sheep 
costs twice as much as a pig, find the cost of each. 

(3) Bought Icwt. 241bs. 8oz. of old lead at 9s. per cwt., how 
much money do I pay for it ? 

(4) If 3^ yards of merino cost 6s. 9d., how much must be given 
for 10 J yards ? 

Word Formino. — Ex. 35. — Form as many other nounsy adjectives, 
and verbs as you can from the following nouns — note, number, 
origin, populace, practice. 

Lesson 184.— Thursday Morning. Grammar. Write. 

• Ex. 80. Analyse, and Parse the words in italics. 
There is a land, of every land the pride, 
Beloved by heaven o*er all the world beside ; 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light. 
And milder moons emparadise the night. — (Montgomery.) 
Ex. 81. What are pronouns, adverbs, and adjectives? Qive 

examples. 

Lesson 185. -Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Make a Bill and settle it — 7801bs. of bacon at 7jd. per lb. ; 
961bs. cheese at lOjd: per lb. ; and 7961bs. butter at Is. IJd. per lb. 

(2) If I give £i ISs. for 3cwt. of sugar, at what rate do I buy 
it per dozen pounds. 

(3) What must I add to |d. + ^d. + f d. to make it 2d. 
Paraphrase (i.e., turn into prose) Lesson 196. 

THIBTY-EIGHTH WEEK. 
Lesson 186.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

THE SKYLARK— (Continued). 

O'er/eK^' and fountain sheen,^^ 

O'er moor and mountain green, 
O'er the red streamer^"^ that hercUda^^ the day ; 

Over the dotuUet dim}^, 

Over the rainbow's rim, 
(18) Musical chend)^, soar, singing, away ! 

Then, when the gloaming^^ comes, 

Low, in the h^eather Uoomt^ 
Sweet will thy todcomt^ and bed of love** be ! 

Emblem of happiness. 

Blest is thy dwelling-place — 
(24) Oh to abide in the desert with thee ! — (Hogg.) 
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LESSON 186— Continued. 

15. A rocky hiU side. 16. Bright, shining, beautiful. 17. The red streaky 
clouds, often seen in the sky at sunrise. 18. Tells of the coming of the sun 
and daylight. 19. A tiny cloud scarcely seen in the sky. 20- Angel. 21. 
Twilight, evening. 22. The heather in flower, amongst which its nest is 
built in the wilderness. 23. Prom its mate and young ones. 234. The nest, 
where those who love it, and whom it loves, will remain all night. 

James Hogg (1770—1885), called the Ettrick Shepherd, was bom in Ettrick 
Forest, in Selkirkshire, Scotland. He was a shepherd, and afterwards a 
farmer, but not being successful he left farming and determined to get his 
living by his pen. His best work is a poem called " The Queen's Waker 

Drom maps (A) West Indies ; (B) Scandinavia ; (0) Australia, 

Lesson 187.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

THE WEST INDIES.* 

(A).— The West Indies are a group of islands in the Atlantic, 
between the United States and South America ; they are divided 
> into three groups. 

The Ba-na'-xnas in the north. The Oreatdr An-tllles' (dn'teel')\ and 

the Lesser Antilles. The Bahamas are flat Ja-mai'-ca, m the 

Greater Antilles, is mountainous, and most of the Lesser Antilles 

are volcanic^ Many of the islands are siirrounded with coral rerfs. 

The islands are divided amongst Great Britain, Spain, 

France, Holland, and Denmark, but at one time or other 

England has had possession of them all. 

The climate is hot and the soil fertile. The productions are 

sugar, rum (made from sugar), coffee, rico, maize, pine-apple, 
and arrowroot, tobacco, and spices. 

Ctold and copper are found m Jamaica, and coal and asphalte in 

Trin-i-dad'. 

Chief Towns. — Spanish Town is the capital of Jammca, the 
largest of the British West Indies, but King*S Town is the 
principal seat of trade. Fort of Spain is the capital of Trinidad, 
the largest of the Lesser Antilles. Bar-ba'-does is the most 
easterly of the group, and is the oldest of all our possessions. 

Europe.— THE SCANDINAVIAN PENINSULA.— Political. 

(B). — The Government is a limited monarchy, but each 
country has its own laws and legislative assembly. The Religion 
is the Lu'-ther-an form of Protestantism. 

Chief Towns.— SWEDEN. Stock'-holm {si6V-hom\ the capital 
(176,000), is built at the entrance to Lake Mad-lar {md'-lar). 
Got'-ten-burg, at the mouth of the Gotha, has considerable trade 
and manufacture. [oo to next fagk 

* Columbus discovered these islands in his voyage westwards across the 
Atlantic. He thought he had reached India, and called them T?ie West Indies. 
t The name is French. Do not sound the " os." 
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LESSON 187— Ck)ntlnued. 

NORWAY. — Chris-ti-a'-ni-a (ifcr&-«f-d'-n^-«), the capital 
(122,000), stands on a bay of the same name. Ber'-gen iff harxt) is 
a great fishing place. Trond'-hjem (trind^-yhn) or Dront'-heim 
{dr!M-im) was the ancient capital of Norway. 

The mountaiiLB of this peninsula are extremely rich ta minenUSf but 
there is little cocU. The iron m]lL6B of Sweden are the most 
famous ta the world. A great deal of timber is converted into 
charcoal to be used in smelting the various ores. In the north of 
the peninsula the dog and the reindeer are the beasts of draught. 
The Swedes (numbering 4^ millions), and the Norwegians (nimibering 
2 millions), are a brave, loyed, industrious, and hospitable people. 
Both nations speak a language similar to Danish. 

{0).— Learn Lessons 172 (A) and 177 (A). 

^ _ _ _ . ^ 

Lesson 188.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Make a Bill and settle it — ^cwt. of soda at l|d. per lb. ; 
4 jib. of cheese at 9d. per lb. ; 23ilb. of currants at 7s. per doz. lb. ; 
12|lb. tea at 2s. 9d. per lb. 

(2) Find the rent of 146ac. Ird. 39per. at £1 ISs. 4d. per acre. 

(3) If I buy 20 pieces of cloth, each 20 yards, at 12s. per ell 
English), what is the value of 14 yards ! 

Word Foruino. — Ex. 36. — Form as many nouns, adjectiveSf and 
verbs as you can from the following adjectives — regular, stupid, 
thick, timid, strong. 

Lesson 189.— Thursday Morning. Orammar. Write. 

Ex. 82. Analyse, and Parse the words in italics. 

Oh, could I fly, Pd fly with thee I 

We*d make, with joyous wing, 
Our annual visit o'er the globe. 

Companions of the spring. — (Michad Bruce,) 

Ex. 83. How many tenses have verbs ? Give examples. 

Lesson 190>— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Make a bill and settle it— 12J tons of hay at £3 ISs. per ton ; 
8^ quarters of beans at 2 guineas per quarter ; llj quarters of oats 
at £1 6s. Od. per quarter ; 5 sacks of flour at £1 7s. 6d. per sack- 

(2) If 136 masons can build a fort in 28 days, how many men 
would be able to build it in 8 days less ? 

(3) Add 3id., 9Jd., 6|d., and 2id. 

GOMPOSITION. — ^Write about anything you like. 
H 
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THIRTY-NINTH WEEK. 
Lesson 191.— Monday Morning. Learn- 

ABOU-BEN-ADHEM AND THE ANGEL.— r^un<J 

A'-bou-Ben-Ad'-hem} (may his tribe increase)^ 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace,^ 
And saw within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich* and like a lily in liUxymf 
(5) An angel, writing in a book of gold : — 

Exceeding^ peace had made Ben- Adhem bold,"^ 
And to the Presence in the room he said, 
" What writest thou ? " The vision^ raised its head, 
And with a look made all of sweet accord,^^ 
(10) Answered, " The names of those who love the Lord." 

L (pro. A-hwhVen-d'-d^m.) Tho name of an imaginary Arab chief. 2. "May 
thy tribe increase " iu an Arab salutation, almost corresponding to oiir " God be 
with you ! God bless you I " Tribvs was t^e name given by t^e Romans to one 
of the three great divisions of their i)eoplc. It afterwards meant any divisiou 
of people, especially those descended n-om the same ancestor, and under one 
leader. 3. A pleasant, happy dream. 4. Bright and beautiful. 6. In flower. 
6. Very great. 7. On seemg the angel he was not afraid. 8. The angel. 
9. The tmng seen ; that is, the angeL 10. A look full of sweetness and lov& 

Draw maps (A) Canada ; (B) Denm^arh ; (0) iVcw Zealand, 

Lesson 192.— Tuesday Mom. Orography. Write and Learn. 

PRODUCTIONS OF CANADA. 

(A). — Things sent out of a country are called Ex'-portS. Canada 
exports many things which are very valuable and useful to England. 

(1) Vegetable Productions. — The chief are timber of variouB 

kinds, wheat and floUT. 

The forests of Canada are immense. The ehief trees are the pine and 
fir tree, the wood of which is called dtal^ and the maple tree, from 
the juice of which iugox is made. Cvn^ is grown chiefly in the vsuL 

(2) AmMAL Productions, — These are very important. A large 
number of animals are caught for their far. Farm produce, 
such as pork, bacon and butter, is exported in large quantities. 

I^e animals caught for their fur are the mar'-ten and sable (small 

animals like a weasel), the silTer-fox, bear, beayer, and seal. 
Dried cod-fiih^ lobster, salmon (in tins), and cod and seal-oil are 
other valuable exports. 

(3) Mineral Productions, — Canada has an immense number of 
minerals. Gold from Columbia, and COPper from Newfoundland, 
are sent to England in large quantities. 

Pet-ro'-le-um, or iU>Ck OlL is got out of the ground from wells in 
Upper Canada, near Lakes Erie and Ontario. Par^-af-Jin, naph'-tha, 
and candle and machineiy oU, are made from it. 
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Europe. — DENMARK. — Physical and Political. 

(B). — Denmark consists of the peninsula of Jut'-land, and of 
seversJ islands at the entrance to the Baltic, Zea'-laud, Fu'-neil, 
and Laa'-lflilld (ISH'ldnd) being the chief. 

Boundariks. — North by the Skag'-er Rack, west by the North 
Sea, south by Gennaiiy, and west by the Sound and the 
Cat'-te-gat. 

The Surface is flat, the soil poor and sandy, with no rivers of 
importance. 

Climate and Productions. — The climate is humid, but temperate. 
A gricnlture and the fattening of cattle are the chief employments. 
The ( JOYERNMENT is a limited monarchy, and the Religion the 
Lutheran form of Protestantism. Population above 2 millions. 

Chief Towns. — Go-pen-ha'-gen, the capital (235,000), stands on 
the island of Zealand, in the Sound. At El-si-nore' shipping dues 
were formerly paid by all vessels passing into the Baltic. They are 
now abolished. 

The islands of Ico'-land, and Faroe (/a'-ro), in the AtlantiCt belong 

to Denmark. 
Hount Hec'-la, in Iceland, is one of the three volcanoes of Europe. 

Rey'-l?3-a-Vlk (rV-ke-6rvik) (2,000) is the capital of the island. 
Green'-land, in North America, also belongs to Denmark. 

{Q\— Learn Lessons 182 (A) and 187 (A). 



Lesson 193.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) How much do I pay for 8 gals. 5 pts. 2 gills of gin at 18s. 8d. 
per gallon ? 

(2) What is the value in sterling of one hundred thousand rupees, 
worth Is. lOJd. each ? 

(3) If for 24s. I have 1200lbB. carried 36 miles, how many pounds 
can I have carried 24 miles for the same money ? 

(4) Invoice the following goods — 8 dozen slates at 4Jd. each ; 
100,000 slate pencils at 4s. OJd. per thousand ; 4 gross exercise books 
at 14d. each ; and 5f dozen reading books at 7£d. each. 

Word Forming. — Ex. 87. — Form as many nounSf adjectives, and 
verbs as you can from the following adjectives — true, vivid, bold 
public, simple, solid. 

Lesson 194.— Thursday Morning. Grammar. Write. 

Ex. 84. Analyse, and Parse the words in italics. 

Once a dream did wea/ve a shade 

O'er my angel-guarded bed, 

Thai an emmet lost its way 

Where on the grass methought I lay. — (W. Blake.) 
Ex. 85. What is the mood of a verb ? Give the verb " to thmk 
in its different moods. 
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Lesson 195.~Frida7 Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Make a Bill and settle it — 8} doz. eggs at 2s. lid. per score ; 
71b. butter at Is. 7id. per lb. ; 10} doz. lbs. of butter at Is. 2d. per lb. ; 
Icwt. potatoes at OJd. per lb. ; 2 doz. cabbages at 0^0. eacL 
Discount for cash Is. in the £ (never mind the discount on the 
shillings). 

(2) How many cubic feet are there in a box of which the length 
is 6 feet, the breadth i feet, and the deptl\ 6 inches ? 

(3) Find the cost of five cheeses, each weighing two stone, at 
28. lOd. for four lbs. 

Pabaphbase {i.e. turn into prose) verses 2 and 3, Leston 201. 

FORTIETH WEEK 
Lesson 196.— Monday Morning. Leam. 

ABOU-BEN-ADHEM AND THE ANGEL— (Continued). 

• " And is mine one ? " said Abou. " Nay, not so/' 
Beplied the AngeL Abou spoke more UnOf^^ 
But cheerily^^ still ; and said, " I pray thee then 
Write me as one that loves his feUow-men." 

(15) The angel wrote and vanisJied.^^ The next night 
It came again with a great wakening^* light, 
And showed the names whom love of Qod had Uett,^'^ 

(18) And, lol^^ Ben-Adhem's name led all the rest^^ — (Hunt.) 

11. In a humble tone. 12. Without fear; pleasantly and hopefully. 
13. Disappeared. 14. The bright light wakened Abou. 16. Made happy 
-with both earthly and heavenlv blessings. 16> See i look 1 behold I 17. Stood 
at the head of the list. [This little poem is intended to show that a man who 
" loves his neighbour as himself " is fulfilling the laws of God. The angel's 
answer, *' Kay, not so," was given to test Abou's sincerity.] 

Jambs Henbt Leigh (Ue) Hunt (1784-1859) was a very clever and celebrated 
writer of the early t)art of this century. His poems and essays are full of life 
and sweetness, and written in good vigorous English. He was a stanch 
" supporter of liberty of thought and speech, and his name is amongst the 
foremost in the history of modem progress." 

Draw maps (A) Australia; (B) Mediterranean Sea; (0) South 
Africa, 

Lesson 197.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Loam. 

PRODUCTIONS OF AUSTRALASIA. 

(A).— Now Zealand and some parts of Australia have a 

climate very much like that of Qreat Britian. All the ordinary treeSj 
plants f fruits, and domestic animals of our country have been intro- 
duced and flourish. 

Australia is in the east chiefly a farming and grazing country^ 
hence the chief exports are — 
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LBSSON 197— Continued. 

(1) Animal Pboductions. — ^Wool in immense quantities is sent 
from New South Wales, Queensland, and Victoria, together with 
hides, tallow, and preserved meat. New Zealand also exports 

WOOL 

The preserved meat, generally called AUBtraUan mutton, is cooked 
and put into tins. The best wool comes from the island of Tas- 

ma'-nl-a. 

(2) Mineral Productions.— These are of untold value. Gold 
is found in greater or lesser quantities in all parts, but especially in 
Victoria and New South Wales. Much copper is exported from 
South Australia, and gold is also sent from New Zealand, and tin 
from Tasmania. 

(3) Vegetablb PRODUonoNS. — ^These are not yet very important 
to us. Cotton is grown in the south-eatt of Australia, and New 
Zealand sends us flaz, gum, and the wood of the kou'-ri (kovZ-rH) 
palm, which is used in shipbuilding. 

LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE. 

(B). — If a place is north of the equator it is said to be in ruyrth 
UUituuie, if south of the eqtuUor it is said to be aoiUh Uxiitude. 

The Equator is an imaginary circle drawH round the earth 
exactly halfway between the poles. The surface of the Earth is thus 
divided into two equal parts, one, north of the Equator, called the 
Northern Hemisphere, and the other, south of it, called the 

Southern Hemisphere. 

Latitude is distance north or south from the equator. 

Lines drawn round the map of the world, or across a map of a small 
part of the earth's surface from east to west, are called parallels of 
latitude. These parallels are at equal dUtances from the equator, 
and one from another. 

Lines drawn rotmd the world from north to south, passing through 

the poles, are called the Me-rid'-i-ans, or lines 01 longitude. 

Longitude is distance eati or west of a given place. 

All places on the same meridian have mid-day or noon at the same 

time. 
In English maps the meridian passing through Oredn'-Wlch 

fgrSrv-UthJ is (»illed iiiejlrst meridian. 
Any place eatt of the first meridian is said to be in east longitude : if 

west of the meridian, it is said to be west longitude. 
Latitude means breadth. Longitude means length, and Meridian 

means mid-day. 

CLIMATE. 

(0). — Olimate means "the general kind of weather in some 
particular (Ustricf 

Climate has a general meaning, hence it differs from weatJier, which 
hflfi a restriQted meaning, both of Ume and place. 

[turn over. 
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LESSON igr—Continued. 

The tvfo chief things which cause the climate of one part of the 
world to diflfer from that of another part, are : — 

(1) The temperature, or warmth of the air. 

(2) The amount of moisture it contains. 

The chief causes which produce alterations in the temperature of 
the air, and of the amount of moisture it contains, are : — 

(1) Distance from the Equator. — The tropics are the hottest parts 
of the world, because the sun's rays are direct, the summer days are 
long, and there is an accurmdaiion of heat. 

(2) Elevation. — The higher we ascend in the air the cooler it be- 
comes, hence elevated Icmds, even under the Equator, are colder 
than plains. 

(5) Nearness to the sea. — Water takes up heat slowly, and parts 
with it slowly, hence countries near the sea have a more temperate 
and regular climate than those inland. 

(4) The character of the swrrounding country. — High mountains 
protect a country from both hot or ccid winds. 

(6) The nMtv/re of the most prevalent wind, — North winds are 
generally cold, and south ones warm. In Europe west winds are 
often moist and east ones bleak and cutting, especially in England. 

Lesson 198.— Wednesday Homing. Work these Sums. 

(1) If 3,050 soldiers have provisions for 9 months, how long 
ought the same provisions to last 2,000 men ? 

(2) If 29 square yards of carpet covers the floor of a room 18 feet 
long, how wide is the room ? 

(3) Bought 59cwt. 2qrs. 211bs. of tobacco at £2 17s. 4d. per 
cwt. ; what does it amount to ? 

(4) How much is | of £34 17s. 6d. ? 

Word Forming. — Ex. 38. — Form nouns from the following 
adjectives by modification — absent, candid, pale, strong, warm, 
young, broad. 

Lesson 199.— Thursday Morning. Grammar. Write. 

Ex. 86. Arudyse the last four lines of Lesson 196, and Parse the 
following words from the same lesson — wrote, vanished, next^ night, 
again, wakening, showed, whom, had blest, lo, led. 

Ex. 87. How do prepositions show the relation between nouns ? 

Lesson 200.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) A traveller walks 20 miles in one day, and after he has gone 
80 xniles another follows him at the rate of 28mls. 2f ur. 20poles a 
day ; in what time will the second man overtake the first one ? 
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LESSON 200— Continued. 

(2) How many dollars worth 4s. 2d. will pay a bill of £11 17s. 6d. ? 

(3) What is the length of a pole throwing a shadow of 48 feet 
8 inches, if the shadow of one 10 feet high be 9 feet 2 inches ? 

(4) Find the greatest common measure of 1,995 and 3,255. 

Composition, — Write about anything you like. 

FOBTY-FIBST WEEK. 
Lesson 201.— Monday Horning. Learn. 

BE GOOD. 

1. God does not say " Be beautiful," " Be wise," 
Be aught^ that man in man will overprize ;^ 
Only, " Be good," the tender Father criea 

2 . We seek to mount the still ascending stair? 
To greatness, glory, and the crowns they bear ; 
We mount to fall, heart-sickened in despair. 

8. The purposes of lif^ misunderstood 

Baffled and wound us, but God only would 

Tlmt we should heed his simple words, " Be good." 

1. Anything. 2. Prize above everything else. 3. Ambition ia here com- 
pared to a ladder of which the top can never be reached, but down which the 
aspiring one is constantly falling, despairing of reaching the height he aims 
at. 4. The intentions and objects in life which we aini at are not understood 
by others. 6. Escape from us. We are defeated in our endeavours, and feel 
hurt at oiur want of success. 

This beautiful poem is taken from Thomas Sawyer's " Ten miles from TowUj 
with other Foem^, London, 1867. 

Draw maps (A) N'ew Zealand ; (B) Baltic Sea ; (G) India, 

Lesson 202.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

CHIEF IMPORTS FROM THE COLONIES. 

(A). Tea, from As-sam', in the N.E. of India. 

Coffee, from Cey'-lon, in the East Indies ; Ja-mai'-ca and 
Trn-i-dad'f in the West Indies. 

Sugar, from Ja-maH'Ca^ Bar-W-does, and Trin-i-dad\ in West 
Indies ; from British Gui-a'-naj in S. America ; and Mau-ri'-tius 
(maw-rish'-^-Us)t in the Indian Ocean. 

Cotton, from Mauritius^ and Queensland in Australia. 

Wool, irom Australiay Cape Colony, and India. 

Oranges, from Malta, Spices, from East Indies, 

Timber and Petroleum from Camda. India-rubber from 

East Indies, 
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MOTIONS OF THE EARTH— (Day and Night). 
(B). — The earth does not Hand stUl in the sky, but is always 

spinning round, just like a top. 

We cannot feel the earth moving, because it moves so /cut, and 
because everyl^iing on its surface, and the air surrounding it, moves 
along with it. 

The earth spins round, or ro'-tates, once a day, turning from 

vfegt to east. This is called its daily or di-nr'-nal motion. 

Looking towards the north the earth is spinning round from the left 
hand towards the right hand. As we cannot see or feel it move, it 
appears as though it were standing utUl, and the tun were moving 
from east to west 

The daily motion of the earth causes day and night. 

The earth is round, so the sun can only shine upon ha^f of it at once. 
^Diat part on which the sun shines has datft and the part behind, 
where the sun is not shining, has night As the earth spins round 
cnee in a day, all imrts of i^ one after another, are turned in front 
of the sun, and then are turned away from it. 

A day is 24 hoUTS long, counting from midnightf or 12 o'clock 
at night) to midnight again. 

INTERCHANGE OF PRODUCTIONS. 

(0). — ^By commerco the productions of one country can be made 
use of in another country. 
Englsmd is the greatest corMnercial country in the world. 

By commerce is meant trade carried on, either in our own country, 
or with foreign countries. It is of three kinds ; (1) Borne trade, in 
our own country. (2) Colmdal trade^ with the colonlea (3) Foreign 
trade, with foreign countries not colonies. 

England is such an important commercial country because — 

(1^ Its Ttianu/actures are so superior, and the materials for Qiem have 
to come from so many different countries. (2) It is in a central 
position, and possesses so many good harbours. (3) Such large 
quantities of food are wanted for the inhabitants. (4) Its people 
are active, intelligent, and pushing. 

Things sent out of a COUntry to other countries are called 

ex'-ports. 

The exports of JBngland are chieflv mannzactlired gOOdS, especially 
articles of clothing, or materials from which to make tiiem, as 
cotton and woollen goods, machinery, hardware and cutlery ; and 
minerals, which are sent to all parts of the world, the colonies 
taking a very laxige quantity. 

Things brought into a country from abroad are called im'- 

ports. 

Our greatest trade— both import and export— is first with the United 
States, and next with Ftance and the British CiOlonies. There 
is much commerce between England and Qermany, Bnssla and 
Brazil, and we have more or less teade with almost every OOUntry 
in the world. 
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Lesson 203.~Wednesda7 Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Bill — ^head, date, and receipt — 21,000 bricks @ 12s. 6d. per 
1,000; 15cu. ft. stone @ 3s. 7id. per cu. ft. ; 86cwt. lime @ 10s. 
per ton ; three men's and one boy's wages for three days, men 
3s. 6d. each and boy Is. 9d. per day. 

(2) How much tea at 3b. lOd. per lb. must be given in exchange 
for 18 gallons of brandy at 28s. 9d. per gal ? 

(3) Harry is 14yrs. 6mths. old, and one-third of his age is equal 
to one-fourth of his sister's. Find his sister's age. 

WoBD FoBMiNO. — Ex. 89. — Form as many nounSj adjectives, and 
verbs as you can from the following nouns — arms, art, feast, force, 
labour, pack, poem. (N0T& — ^In many cases the verb is the unaltered 
noun.) 

Lesson 201— Thursday Morning. Qrammar. Write. 

Ex. 88. Analyse verses 2 and 8, Lesson 201, and Parse aU the words 
in italics in the Lesson, 

Ex. 89. Write the possessive plural of woman, house, ^e, hoof, 
scholar, calf, goose, sister. 

Lesson 205.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) A bankrupt pays 12s. 8d. in the pound, and his assets amount 
to £500 ; find the amount of his debts. 

(2) Bill — ^head, date, and receipt — ^three pieces of ribbon, each 
lejyds. @ 74d. per yd. ; 27Jyds. calico @ 5|d. per yd. ; 150,000 
needles @ 6d. per hundred ; 1} gross buttons @ 3d. per doz. 

(3) ) of I of my money equals 18s. ; how much money have 1 ? 

CoMFomnoN. — ^Write about anything you like. 

FOBTT-SEOOND WEEK. 
Lesson 206.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD THElS^-^Shaltspeare). 

Under the greenwood tree*- 
Who loves to lie with me. 
And tune his merry not^ 
Unto the sweet bird's throat — 
Come hither,^ come hither, come hither t 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather ^ [^turn over, 
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LESSON 206— Continaed. 

Who doth arrvbition shwij^ 
And loves to live i' the aun,^ 
Seeking the food he eats, 
And pleased with what he gets — 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ! 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 

1. The trees in the forest when they are covered with green leaves. 
2. Adapt his singing to the sweet song of the birds. 8. Here. 4. Bad, 
stormy weather. 6. Has no desire for power or fame, and instead of seek- 
ing it, tries to avoid it. 6' In the sunshine ; in open-air freedom. This is 
one of Shakspeare's beautiful songs out of the Comedy, " As you like it." 

William Bhakspeare (1564-1616) was bom at Stratford-on-Avou, Warwick- 
shire. He is the chief of our poets, and the greatest name in our literature. 

Draw maps (A) West Indies ; (B) River Danube ; (0) British Isles, 

I "* I ■ I ■ - a I -I m — 1 

Lesson 207.^Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Leam. 

USES OF OUR COLONIES AND POSSESSIONS. 

(A).— (1) Ab military and naval stations- 
Heligoland, Malta, Gibraltar, Aden, Cyprus. 

(2) Calling stations for ships (for water, coals, and provisions)— 
Ascension I., St. Helena I., Aden, Mauritius I., Ceylon — 

(8) Depdts for produce of other countries — 

Aden, Hong Kong, Singapore I., Malacca, Ceylon I. 

(4) Fields for Emigration- 

Australia, New Zealand, Canada, Cape Colony. 

(5) For Raw produce- 

India, Australia, Cape Colony, Canada, West Indies. 



THE FOUR SEASONS. 

(B)« — The earth has tWO motions — one a daily motion, the other 
a yearly motion. The yearly motion is sometimes called the 

an'-nu-al motion. 

The earth does not spin round, and keep in one place ; it is always 
moving oUy in a large circle, round the sun. It reVOlVOB round 
the sun once in a year. 

The Annual Motion of the earth causes the Four Seasons*— 

Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter. 

* This difficult subject will require illustrating with good diagrams and a 
globe, dtc. See Lockyer's Primer of Aatronomy, I^kyer's Elementary Lessons 
in Astronomy, and Oeikie's Physical Geography, all published by Macmillan. 
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LESSON 207— Continued. 

In Sunundr all our part of the world is turned toteardt the sun, and 
so we get a great deal of his heat and light, and those who live near 
the equator get the most of it. But in Winter the part of the 
world toe live in is turned away from the sun, and so we get but 
little heat, and the days are short. In Spring and AutUmn we 
are turned almost stiyiigkt to the sun, so our days are generally 
neither very hot nor very cold. On two days of the year, March 
22nd and September 22nd, the day and night is of the same length 
all over the world— that Is 12 hoiurs each. 

The points on whioh the earth seema to turn are called the PoloS) 
one the North Pole and the other the South Pole. 

A line passing through the centre Of the eaxth, from pole to 

pole» is called the axis of the earth. 

The North Pole, and the axiS of the earth, always point to the 
same part of the sky. 

IMPORTS TO GREAT BRITAIN. 
(C). — ^The imports may be arranged under three heads. 

(1) Jiaw Materials for our manufactures, of which the colonies 
supply large quantities. The chief are — 

Cotton— United States, Egypt, Hindustan, Brazil. 

Wool— Australia, South Ainca, East Indies, South America, and 

Germany. 
SUk— East Indies, Italy, France, and China. 
Flax and Hemp— Bussia and Egypt. Jute— Hindustan. 
Hides and Tallow— South America, Bassla, and Cape Colony. 
Tlml>er— Canada, Baltic Countries, Central America, and Fiuther 

India. 
Qold— Australia, California, South Africa, Peru, Mexico, and the 

UralMts. 
Silver— South America and Austria. 
Oils— Mediterranean Countries and West Africa. 1 

(2) Artides of food, such as — 

Wheat— United States, Russia, and Egypt. 

Flour— United States, Canada, Prussia, and France. 

Bice— Hindustan, China, and Singapore. 

Tea— China and Assam. 

Coffee- Ceylon, West Indies, Arabia, and Brazil 

Sugar— East and West Indies, Brazil, and Mauritius. 

(3) Ariides of luxury^ such as — 

Wines aad Spirits— France, Germany, Spain, Portugal, and many 

of our colonies. 
TolMlCCO— United States, West Indies, and Turkey. 

Lesson 208.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) A man laid out £50 in eggs, buying them at lOd. per score. 
What did he gain by selling them at 2d. each ? 

(2) A bankrupt's debts amount to £8,548 6s. 8d., what will his 
creditors lose if he pays 12& lOJd. in the £ ? 

(3) A boy was bom on the 20th October, at 6 p.m., 1863. How 
many minutes has he lived on the 10th of July, 1866, at 10 p.m. ? 

[turn ovbb. 
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LESSON 208— Continued. 

(4) Find cost of 915| @ 18s. 8id. each. 

Word FoBiONa. — Ex. 40. — Form as many nouns and adjectives 
as you can from the following verbs — ^respond, resolve, succeed, 
thrive, tempt, taste, use. 

Lesson 209.— Thursday Morning. Grammar. Write. 

Ex. 90. Analyse a/nd Parse the words in italics. 

The child who sees the dew of night 

Upon the spangled hedge at mom, 
Attempts to catch the d/irops of light. 
But wounds his finger with a thorn. — (T, Moore.) 
Ex. 91. The infinitive mood can often take the place of a noun. 
Give six examples. 

Lesson 210.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums, 

inspsctor's examination. 

(1) Find the cost of 407 bonnets at 5s. lljd. each. 

(2) A merchant bought 14 hampers of potatoes, each containing 
461bs. Find the price paid at the rate of 84s. per cwt. 

(3) Subtract the sum of 3f and If from 7^. 

(4) I buy 81bs. of butter for 13s. 4d. How much shall I get for 
two pounds? 

(5) For £7 16s. I buy 8 pieces of wincey, each 26yds. long. 
Find the price paid. 

(6) Make a complete bill and settle it, subtracting 5% discount 
for cash, off thep(mnds ordy, if you can — 19yds. cloth @ Ss. lid. 
per yd. ; lldoz. bobbins @ l^d. each ; Jyd. velvet @ 7s. 6d. per 
yd. ; Slbs. 4oz. silk twist @ 4s. per lb. ; 1,300 needles @ Is. per 
hundred. 

Parafhbase {i.e, turn into prose) the verse, lesson 209. 
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TABLE OF PREFIXES. 
I. — English Pbbfixes. 
a=on : as abed, aboard, ashore. 
2k= against, dose to : as along, abreast. 
2^= off from : as adowD, anew, akin, athirst. 
BJl=B3id= against : as an«toer, to swear against. 
1)9= 5y, beside, to make : as &edim, to make dim ; becalm. 
en (Oin or ini} before b and p)=m; as enshrine^ eTislave, embark. 
for =^ through, thoroughly : as /orgive, forbid, 
fOTQ— before : as/orctell,/orccast,/orcnoon. 
gain =a^ain«^ : as gavneAj, to speak against. 
niin =wro7tyr Ul, not : as mt«take, mt«deed, mistrust. 
of[= ffom : as o^hoot, oj^pring. 
0\lt=bej/ond : as oi^bid, cnt^burst. 
0'V6r=<>t;er, above : as overseer, one who looks over another whilst 

at work, ot^ercast, overdo, oiw^harge. 
to =tOt on this : as together, gathered to ; to-day, this day. 
Wl=Tu>t : as unable, imbind. 

WUdBT sunder, below : as une^erstand, undergo, undersell. 
Vrith^from, against : as toithdrsLW, withhold, 

II. — Latin Prefixes. 
Most of these prefixes are Latin prepositions, but in many words 
which have come to us through the French, they have undergone 
very considerable modification. All French forms are included in 
brackets. 



a, ab, or abs =from or away : as 
avert, to turn from ; a&rupt, 
broken from; a&«tract, to draw 
from. 

ad = to, and has the various forms 

of (a), ac, a£ ag, al, an, ap, 

ar, BAi ati so as to join easily 
in sound with the first conso- 
nant of the root : as adyeit, to 
turn to ; a«cend, abate, accept, 
a/fable, aggregate, aHoi, annex, 
approach, arrive, araist, attend. 

ant 6 or an = before : as antedate, 
to date before ; antechamber, 
antecedent, ancestor, one who 
has gone before. 

bis or bi = twice : as bisect, to cut 
in two ; ^i^cuit, twice baked. 

CiXClun or cirCU =rot{nc{ or 
about : as circumvent, to come 
round, to cheat; drctdtous; 
circuTrescribe. 



ClS^on this side: as cisalpine, 
on this side the Alps, opposed 
to tran^lpine. 

COn = to^etAer, and takes the 
forms of CO, COg, COl, COm, 
cor: as connect, to bind 
together ; coeval, coguAte, col' 
lect, comply, correct. 

contra, sometimes changed 

into contro or (counter) = 

against: as contradict, to speak 
against; controvert, cot/ntef'act. 

de='c2oicn; as c^ose, to place 
down ; c2escribe, c2epute. 

dis, sometimes changed into di 
or dif=ancnc2er; as dissemi- 
nate, to scatter seeds asunder ; 
divert, dt/'f use. 

ex and e=OKt; sometimes take 
the forms of ec, ef : as eject, 
to throw out ; escpel, to drive 
out; eccentric, anecdote, e/face. 
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BZtT9ii=VfUhxmt or beyond: as 
extravagant, wandering beyond 
bounds; extraordinary. 

ill) when prefixed to an adjec- 
tive = not, and takes the forms 
of ig, il, im, ir: as inat- 
tentive, ignorant, illiterate, 

^ immature, irregular. 

ill) eni} or en, when prefixed to 
a verb = in or into: as include, 
to shut in; induce, illuminate, 
impose, iiTigate, embrace, en- 
courage. 

inter or enter =^K'een: as 

intersect, to cut between; inter- 
pose, intermediate, entertain. 

intro = toithin : as introduce, to 
lead within. 

ne or nec= not; as nefarious, 
not to be spoken of ; neglect 
[neg=nec]. 

non= not; as nonsense, not sense; 
Tionentity , noTiage, nondescript. 

Ob = in the way of or over against, 
and takes the forms of o* OC, 
of, op, OS : aso&Htruct, to build 
in the way of, to hinder ; omit, 
occur, o/fend, oppose, osten- 
tation. 

per, pel, or "^61 = through or 
thorough : as pertect, to make 
thorough ; j)educid, poUute. 

post = afier : as j308tscript, 
written after ; jpodtpone. 

III. — Greek 

a or an [a]= without: as apathy, 

without feeling ; anarchy, 

atheist, anonymous. 
ampM [^/A0^] = round or on both 

sides : as amphitheatre, a round 

theatre ; amphibious. 
ana or an [^vd] = back, again^ up: 

as analyze, to resolve ; anatomy, 

anagram, analogy, anodyne, 
anti or ant [&vtL']= against: as 

antip&thj, a feeling against ; 

antidote, antagonist, antarctic 



pre=^ore; as pi^efix, to place 

before ; predict, Recede, 
pro = forth OT forward, and takes 

the forms of pol, por, piU : 

as promote, to move forward; 

pro}Qct, prttdiuoe, |>o^ute, por- 

trait, pttrloin. 
re or red=^c^ or again: as 

resume, to take back ; recieem, 

resolve, 
retro =&aeil*KKin2; as retrospect, 

a looking backward; retrograde. 
Se or sed =a«icie or apart: as 

eecede, to go apart ; sedition. 
sine, sin, orsim=ioitAot^; as 

sinecure, an office without any 

duty ; sincere, simple. 
sub = under ^ and takes the forms 

of sue, suf, sug, sum, sup, 

SUS: as su&tract, to draw 
under; «tiecumb,su/fer,«t(^gest, 
sttmmons, siepport, sustain. 

super or sur = a^ve or over : as 
superscribe, to write over; super- 
structure, survey, surmount. 

trans, tra, or trSJl^beyond, 
across: as transfer, to carry 
across ; traduce, tiianscribe, 
transalpine. 

ultra =^ beyond : as tiZtramarine, 
beyond the sea; iiZtramundane. 

vice or vis = instead of: as vice- 
roy, mcount. 

Prefixes. 

apo or ap [dir6] =from: as apogee, 
from the earth ; aphelion, apology 

arch, archi, or arche [dpx^]=^ 

chief: as architect, dnAbishop, 
ard^fiend. 

auto or auth [aMs] =*sdf: as 
autograph, a si^^nature written 
by one's self ; at^^entia 

Cata or cat [Kard^^sdown or 
from: as cataract, a waterfall; 
catacombs, catastrophe, cate- 
chise, catholic. 
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tlist or di [Sid] = through : as dia- 
meter, a line passing through ; 
catalogue, diagonal, diorama, 
diocese. 

ec or ex [^f , i^] = ovii of: as eccen- 
tric, out of the centre ; esnxlus. 

epi or ep [^^0 == ^pon •' as epitaph, 
an inscription on a tombstone ; 
epidemic, ephemeral, epoch. 

liemi [^/Ai] = half: as AeT^iisphere, 
half a sphere. 

hypo [^6] = under : as A^rpothe- 
sis, a placing under ; hypocri\A, 

meta or met {jUTd]^ change 



or 



after : as metamorphosis, 
a change of form; metaphor, 
metonymy. 

para, par, or pari [ira/xl]=6y 

th^ side of, equal : as jparable, 
a eimilitude ; ^rodoz, para- 
graph, jxiraphrase, paroAj, 
^arillel. 
peri [ircpf ] = round : as |)mod, a 
going round (of time) ; 2)eriphery 

sjm, sy, syl, sjon, or sys [<f^v] 

= tog&ther : as synthesis, a plac- 
ing together ; system, s^flable, 
sympathy, ayatem. 



TABLE OF AFFIXES. 

I. — Affixes porminq Nouns. 
1. Denoting the agent or doer of a thing. 



*ar, as li-ar, begg-ar. 
*^^ f as drunk-ard, Blugg-ard, 
*A) bragg-art. 

*er, as writ-er, do-er. 
^Ster, as game-ster, spin-ster. 
tan or I as public-an, pag-an. 
tane, i as hum-ane. 
tain, as capt-ain, chapl-ain. 
ten, as heath-en. 



ton, as surge-on. 

tant, as occup-ant, ten-ant. 

tate, as advoc-ate, deleg-ate. 

tary, as mission-ary, libr-ary. 

tent, as ag-ent. 

tor, as auth-or, inspect-or. 

XeB, as trust-ee, legat-ee. 

^eer, as mutin-eer, auction-eer. 

§ic, as mechan-ic, crit-ic. 

§i8t, as botan-ist, bapt-ist. 



2. Denoting state of hdng, or quality , or order. 



''^dom, as king-dom, free-dom, 

martyr-dom. 
^llOOd, as man-hood, child-hood, 

boy-hood. 
*neS8, as dear-ness, good-ness, 

dark-ness. 
*red, as kind-red, hat-red, 
*s]lip, ) OB friend-ship, wor- 

or > ship, court-ship. 
''^SCapd, ) as land-scape. 
*th,a» wid-th, Btreng-th,four-th. 
tacy, as conspir-acy, accur*acy. 
tance} as abund-ance, fragr- 

or > ance. 
tanoy,) as const-ancy, inf-ancy. 
tee or ice', gra-ce, just-ice. 



tence, as penit-ence, excell-ence. 

or tency, as leni-ency, dec-ency. 

tment, as nourish-ment, orna- 
ment. 

ttion, as na-tion, moder-ation, 

or tlon, as tens-ion, miss-ion. 

ttude, as grati-tude, multi-tude. 

tity or ty, as hones-ty, royal'ty, 
qual-ity. 

tore, as verd-ure, pleas-ure 
rapt-ure. 

ty, as victor-y, flatter-y. 

tage, as parent-age, foli-age* 

4^0Ur, as hon-our, lang-our. 

§ism, as bapt-ism, patriot-ism. 

§ter, as charac-ter. 



*=£ngliBh ending. t» Latin ending. t» French ending. §ssGreok ending 
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3. Denoting lUUeness, 
en, as inaid-en, chick-en. 
ViTi^ as lamb-kin, pip-kin. 
let, or ) as rivu-let^ stream-let. 

*et t as eagl-et, flower-et. 
*1iTig^ as dar-ling, duck-ling. 

4, Denoting rank, office, or sUUe. 



*W»k.t as hill-ock, bull-ock. 



or 



ias bab-y, Tomm-y. 
as lass-ie, dogg-ie. 



le 

tclB} as parti-cle. 



tat6, as cur-ate, leg-ate. 
tcy, cura-cy, magistra-cy. 



doxn, as duke-dom, king-dom. 
Sllip^ as steward-ship, master 
ship. 

XL— Affixes FoRMiNa ADJEcnvES. 

1. Denoting fuU of, abounding in, having. 



fill, as delight-ful, plenti-ful. 

80]n6,as glad-some, whole-some 
*y, as worth-y, guilt-y, wealth-y. 
ileal, as poet-ical, method-ical. 
tisll, as whit-ish, brown-ish. 

2. Denoting of, or belonging to. 
*i8ll, as Brit-ish, fool-ish. 
tal or I as brid-al, patem-al, 
iisl, ) as fil-iaL [reg-aL 



a»j.Eu«,pe.an,cert.aia 

tar» as drcul-ar, regul-ar, 
singul-ar. 

8. Denoting fnay or can be, 
tbld, as solu-ble, fee-ble. 
table, as moY-able, ami-able. 

i. Denoting state of being, 
tantor I asabund.ant,verd-ant. 
tent} ) as preval-ent^ abs-ent. 

5. Denoting likeness, 
*like, as child-like, war-like. 
*ly» as friend-ly, brother-ly. 

6. Denoting made of, 
*eu, as wood-en, gold-en. 

7. Denoting without, 

*lesS} as hope-less, heart-less, guilt-less. 

III. — Affixes forming Verbs. 
Denoting to make. 



tive, as act-ive, talkat-ive. 
tons, or ) asreligi-ous,glori-ous. 
tose t as verb-ose, joc-ose. 
ItatO, as compaasion-ate, afifec- 
tion-ate. 

tary, as milit-ary, necess-ary. 
tld, as ferv-id, ac-id, tim-id. 
tile, as juven-ile, infant-ile. 
tine, as femin-ine, can-ine. 
§ic, as publ-ic, class-ic, arot-ic. 



tible, as aud-ible, vis-ible. 
tile, as duct-ile, frag-ile. 

:2:atO; priv-ate, deso-late. 



ish) as fool-ish, child-ish. 



I *ey or y, as day-ey, wind-y 



*en, as dark-en, length-en, fast-en. 
tate^ as regul-ate, complic-ate. 
tftr> aspuri-fy, beauti-fy, sancti-fy 



ijlsh, as publ-ish, demol-ish, fin-ish 
§ise or ize> as equal-ise, dTil-ize, 
author-ize. 



:£ngliah ending. t=Latin ending. |=sFrench ending. §=Greek ending^. 
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PBACTIOE TABLES. 

TABLES OF ALIQUOT (OR FRACTIONAL) PARTS. 



Of £1 (= 20/-). 


Of a Penny {- 4f.) 


Of a Cwt. (=4 Qrs.) 


8. d. 
10 = 


i 


d. 


2 qrs. lbs. = i 

1 » „ = i 

16 „ = 1 

14 „ = i 
8 „ = iV 
7 „ = tV 

4 ,, = T^ 

2 „ = zh 


6 8 = 
6 = 
4 = 


i 


1 = i 




3 4 = 

2 6 = 
2 = 


* 

* 


Of 3b. 4d. (= 40d.) 

d. 

20 = i 


18 = 
14 = 
13 = 




10 = i 
8 = i 
5 = i 


OfaLto.(=i6 0z.) 

8 oz. = J 
4 „ = 1 
2 „ = 4 

1 ,, = t\ 


10 = 


A 


4 = 1^7 


10 = 


A 


2i = i^r 


8 = 


tV 


2 = ttV 


6 = 
4 = 


A 

^ 


. 1 = ^ 


Of an Ounce (16 Drs.) 
8drs. = k 


Of IB. 3d. (= 15d.) 


Of 10 SUlllzigs. 


8. d. 




d. 


4 „ = i 


5 = 


i 


7i = i 


2 „ = 4 


3 4 = 


i 


5 = ^ 


1 „ = ^7 


2 6 = 


i 


3i = i 
3 = i 




2 = 


•* 

i 


Of a Quarter (= 8 Bus. ) 


18 = 


i 


2i = i 


(Com,) 


13 = 

10 = 

10 = 

8 = 

6 = 






4 bus. pks. = \ 
2 „ „ = J 
1 „ „ = i 

2 „ = ,V 




4 = 


T 


01 a Ton (= 20 Cwt) 


1 .» = "S? 


3 = 


s 


10cwt.0qr8. = J 
5 „ „ . = J 
4 „ „ = i 


Of a Bushel (» 4 Pks.) 

2 pk. = i 
1 „ = i 


OfaSlilUlxig(= 

d. 


= 12d.) 


6 


i 


2 M 2 „ — i 


Igal. - i 


4 


i 


2 „ „ = iV 


2qt. = A 


3 


i 


1 „ 1 „ = iV 


1 » = T^ 


2 


i 


1 »> >» = 20 

2 qra. 241bs. ) _, 
(or 80 lbs.)} -^ 


OfaOallon(=4Qts.) 


1 


1^7 


2 qts. pt, = J 


1 


1^ 


2 qrs. 141bB. [ i 
(or 70 lbs.) i "'^ 


1 „ „ = J 


4 


A 


I 1 


i 


A 


2 qre. lbs. = ^V 


J » = tV 
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PRACTICE TABLES— (CbfieiiMieeO. 



Of a HUe (= 8 Fur.) 
(Lineal.) 

4 fur. poL = J 

2 „ „ = i 

1 ,> 24 „ - \ 

1 ., „ — i 

32 „ ~ "A 

20 „ = A 

16 „ ~ -At 



10 
8 



I) 



= A 



Of a Furlong (= 40 PoL) 

20 poL = J 

10 „ = i 

8 „ = i 

5 „ = i 

4 „ = ^ 
2 
1 



a 



1 

1 
17 



Of a Pole (= r >i Yards.) 

2J yds. (or 8J ft.) = i 

1| „ (or 54 „ ) = 4 

If „ (or4i „) = i 

2 ft. 9 in. 

1 

1 

1 



„ 10 „ 
»> 6 „ 
4J„ 



>» 



1 

— 7 

— 1 

— 7 

_ 1 

— 11 
_ 1 

— 1^ 



Of a Yard (= so in.). 

18 in. - i 

12 „ (or 1 ft.) = i 



9 
6 
4 
3 
2 
1 






» 






i 
k 

1 
ff 

1 
Iff 

1 

y-ff 



Of a Foot (=12 in.). 

6 in. = 

4 

3 

2 

li, 
1 



1 

i 
i 

1 
1¥ 



Of an Acre (= 4 Roods.) 

2 ro. poL = i 

1 ., „ = i 

82 „ = i 

20 „ = i 

16 „ 

10 „ 

S M — -2*17 

^ j» — -ii 

4 „ = :^ 



1 

= iV 



Of a Rood (= 40 sq. poL)L 



20 sq. pol. = 
10 

8 

5 

4 

2 

1 



i 

1 

i 



Of a Sq. Pole (=30i sq. yds.). 

15| s. yds. or 15 s. yds. ( _ i 

1 ft 18 s. in. S" ^ 

10 s. yds. 108 8. in. = -^ 

7 s. yds. 5 s. ft 9 8. in. = | 

5 s. yds. 54 s. in. = J 

3 s. yds. 3 s. ft 86 s. in.= ^ 

2 s. yds. 4 s. ft 99 s. in. = -^ 
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TABLEa-WEIGHTS AND MEASX7EE8. 



▲VOIBDnPOZS WEIOKT. 

16 Drams^dr.^ake 1 Otince (ox.) 
16 Ounces „ 1 Pound ('».) 

28 Pounds „ 1 Quarter ^gr J 

4 Quarters „ 1 Hundrdwtfctert.^ 
20Cwt. „ ITonftn.) 



ft 



»« 



14 Pounds* 

2 Stone 

8 Stone 
112 Pounds 
100 Pounds 

*This is thp only leffol stone. Any 
other number of pounds than 14 is an 
illegal weight. 



makel Stone ^«t J 
IQuarter 
ICwt 
ICwt. 
1 Cental (eeiU.) 



u 



LONG HEA8UBE. 

12 IncheB^in.>make 1 Foot (ft.) 



3 Feet 

5^ Yards 

40 Poles 
8 Furlongs 

36 Inches 

16iFeet 

220 Yards 
1,760 Yards 

22 Yards 
66 Feet 
10 Chains 



II 



II 



>i 
II 



1 Yardryd.; 
( 1 Rod, Pole, or 
( Perch (po.) 
. . 1 Furlong (fur.) 
.. lMileC»i^.> 



make 1 Yard 

1 Rod, Pole, or 

Perch 
1 Fiurlong 
IMile 



"{ 



I) 
It 



make 1 Chain (cJu) 
„ .. 1 Chain 
„ ..1 Furlong 



DBT AND UQUm HEA8UBB. 

{MeaAv/re of Oapacity.) 



4 Gllto fg.) make 
2 Pints 
4 Quarts 
2 Gallons 

4 Fecks 
8 Bushels 

5 Quarters 



II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
*i 



8 Pints 
16 Pints 
^2 Pecks 
40 Bushels 



make 
II 
II 
II 



I Tint fpL J 
I Quart (at.) 
. 1 Gallon (gaLJ 
, 1 Peck (pk.) 
1 Bushel ^&u«J 
1 Quarter (qr.) 
Ihoad (Id.) 

. 1 Gallon 
, 1 Peck 

1 Quarter 

1 Load 



■36 Gallons make 1 Barrel of Beer (br.) 
.54 Gallons „ 1 Hgshd. „ (hM.) 
433 Gallons „ 1 Hgshd. of wine. 



TIME TABLE. 



60 Second8^«ee.^make 1 Hinute^min.^ 
60 Minutes „ 1 Hour^Ar.^ 
24 Hours „ 1 Day (d.) 
7 Days ,, 1 Week (tok.J 
4 Weeks or 28 days , ( Lunr ),^^, 
make ^ 1 mnth P '"^'^ 



12 Months 
100 Years 



make 1 Year (yr.) 
1 OQDtoxty(em,) 



II 



365 Days makel Year ^J 

366 Days „ ILeapYoar 

52 Weeks ,. 1 Year 



A Year consists of 365^ daj^B, or 
more exactly of 365 days 5 hrs. 48 mln. 
46*054449 seconds. 

A Calendar Month eontaiiu the numr- 
bar of days as in this piece cf poetry — 

Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November, 
February hath twen^-eight alone. 
And all the rest have thiirty-one ; 
But in Leap Year we assign 
To Februaiy twenty-nine. 

A Leap Year comes everv fourth year. 
You may find which is Leap Year by 
dividing the date by 4. If tinere is no 
remainder that is Leap Year ; if there 
is any remainder it shows the number 
of years since the last LfBug Year. 



SEASONS. 

Spring begins 21st March. 

Summer O^ongest day) 2Ist June. 

Autunm 23rd September 

Winter (shortest day) 21st December. 



QUABTEB DATS. 

Lady Day 25th March. 

Midsummer Dt^ .. 24th Jime. 
Michaelmas Day .. 29th September. 
ChiistmasDay .... 25thDecember. 
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TABLES.— WEIGHTS AND lSEASTTRES--f Continued). 



SQUARE HEASUBE. 

Square feet „ 1 Square yaxdisq.yd.) 

«0i square y»d.|^^"j:S^.I^«J 

40 Square poles . . 1 Square rood (r:) 
4 Square roods . . 1 Acre (ac.) 
640 Acres ISquare mile(sq.m) 

16 Square poles or) 1 Sqiiare chain 
484 sq. yds. ^ («g. ch.) 

10 Square chains K . _„^ 
orieOsqr.plal^-^^^ 



CUBIC BTEASURB. 

1,728 Cubicln.(c.tn.)make-{ ^^^^f?** 
27 Cubic feet make ICubic jaxdic.yd.) 



APOTHECARIEB' WEIGHT. 



20 Grains f^.;mak« .. 1 Scruple fscr.} 
3 Scruples „ . . 1 Dram fdr.j 

8 Drams „ ..1 Ounce (oz.) 

12 Ounces „ . . 1 Pound (lb.) 

16 Ounces „ ..1 Pint (pt.) 



Used for weighing and measuring 
medicines. 



CLOTH MEASURE. 

2^ Inches (in.) make. . . .1 Nail (nl.) 



TROY WEIGHT. 

94 Grain8C(;rr.)makelPenn3rwdght('c2w(.^ 
20Dwts. M 1 Ounce ^02 J 

12 Oz. ,, 1 Pound ^^6.; 

Used for weighing gold, silyer, and 
jewels. 



Nails 

Quarters 

Quarters* 

Quarters'^ 



6 Quarters* 



)t 



)* 



n 



ti 



i1 



( 1 Quarter of a 
"l yardf'Ti-.; 

....1 Yardo«/.> 
1 Flemish ell 

"\ (F.ell) 
1 I^lish ell 

••( (B.tU.) 
1 French ell 

"\ {IP, €11.) 



*These measures are now obsolete 



MISGELLANEOUS TABLES. 

2 Articles make .... 1 Couple ox Brace 
12 Articles „ .... 1 Dossen 
20 Articles „ .... 1 Score 

5 Score , 1 Hundred 



4 Inches make ..1 Hand 

2 Yards or 6 Feet „ . . 1 Fa thorn 



24 Sheets of Paper make ..1 Quire 
20 Quires „ ..IReam 



SCHEME OF PRONUNCIATION. 



The sound symbols are as shown by the italic letters in the following 
words ^ — 

Other consonants have their ordinary sounds. 



mate mat for 
mete or meet mft her* 
p{ne p{n 

nSt fSA moor 
bfid «=French"i*" 



note 
pi«re 



found n<m \x)y raw vsaXjtx 

cAair Xing ^ame /ug 

«Aall eit 

t^g tAere 

seal ; sA, as in virion. 



^ In many oases, where almost silent, represented by an (*). 



John Heywood, Excelsior Steam Printing and Bookbinding Works, 

Hulme Hall Boad| Manchester. 



JOHN UEYWOOUS NEW ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

In Six Boots. Foolscap Syo. New £dition» for New Code, 1883. 

JOHN HEYWOOD'S 

HOME LESSON BOOKS. 

By ALFONZO GARDINER. 

The Special Features of the Series are — 

I. — Perfect adaptation to all the requirements of the 1883 Code. 

II. — ^Ezoeedingly simple and easy lessons for the earlier standards. 

III. — Systematic arrangement for 42 school weeks, thus ensuring 
that no part of the work is neglected. 

Now Beady. 

Book I. for Standard I Cloth 4d. 

„ II. „ II „ 5d. 

„ III. „ III „ 6d. 

„ IV. „ IV. , 8d. 

V. V. 9d. 

» VI. " VLand vii. In the Press. 

Ajnbwxrs to the Arithmetical Exercises in each Book, 2d. 

Foolscap 8vo., 96 pp. Price Is. 

HOW TO TEACH THE METHOD OF UNITY 

(NEW CODE, SCHEDULE L, STANDARD V. ARITHMETIC). 

An Exemplification of the Method, with its Practical Application to the 
Arithmetic of Standards IV. -VII., and of Pupil-Teachers, Illustrated by 
Numerous Examples fully worked out, with Hints to Teachers and 
Specimen Notes of Lessons. 

BY ALFONZO GARDINER, 

New Edition. Foolscap 8yo., 164 pp. Price Is. 6d. 

Elementary Freneh Course 

FOR BEGINNERS. 

WITH EASY IDIOMATIC AND COLLOQULA.L SENTENCES 

DAILY USED IN CONVERSATION, AND ALSO READING 

EXERCISES FOR PRONUNCIATION. 

Thoboughlt Revised. 
BY PAUL BARBIER. 



JoHV HzTWOon, Seaosgate and Bidgefield, Manchester ; and 11, Paternoster 

Lraidon* 



JOHN HEYWOOiyS NEW ANNOUNOBMENTS, 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR & ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES.! 

ADAPTED TO THE MDNDELLA OODE. 

By J. 0. WBZaHT. 
STANDARDS H and m. 24pp. Sewed Each Id. 
STANDARDS IV. to VH 32pp. „ „ 2d. 

Foolscap 8vo, 180pp. Cloth. Complete, Is. 6d. _ 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR & ANALYSIS OF SENTfNCES. 

ADAPTED TO THB MUNDELLA CODE. 
By J. a WBZaHT. 

New Edition. Foolscap Svo, 150pp. Cloth. Lettered. Price Is. 

THE SCHOLAR'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Specially Designed for use in Elementary Schools. 

By J. S. HORN. 

New Edition. Pcap Svo, 172pp. Cloth. Price Is. 

LESSONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY, 

By J. B. YABNOLD. 

The Two Parts in One. Forming a Complete Summary of BogjUsl 
History from the earliest period to the present time — 1882. 



Second fcdition. Fcap. Svo, 272pp. aoth. Gilt Lettered. I 

Price 3s. 6d. j 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT AND METHO] 
IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

By JOHN J FSINCE. 

New Edition. Prioe Is., in Wrapper. j 

FIRST GRADE 

GEOMETRY TEST PAPERS 

By W. SABGfflNT. 

EACH PACKET CONTAINS FORTY-EIGHT PAPERS. 

These Geoonetrical Tests are Cojoies of Sia;teen Examinatixyii Papi 
recently set hy the Science and Art D^MrtmerU^ 

John Heywood, Deansfrate and BMgefieM, Ma&cbester; and 11, Faitomos 

Buildings, London. 



JOHN HEYWOOUS NEW ANSOUSCBUESfsA 
New Edition, Foolicap Sto., complete. OloUi, la. 

The New Graded Arithmetic 

IN SEVEN STANDABDS, 
I SPECIFIED IN SCHEDULE L OF THE "MDNDBLIA 
CODE, 1862. 
By C. H. "WYKES, A.C.P. 

14 

Id. 



„ v., 24 „ Id. 

„ VI., 24 Id. 

„ VII., 32 ., 2d. 

Ahewsbs to each Stoadnrd, Cloth, Price 3d. 

Sew Edilioii ; Revised. Crown 8vo. Price 1b. Bd., cloth. 

The Local Examination Histor 

FBOH BEFORE THE BOHAN DtTASION TO THS PBBSBHT TIHB. 

STUDENTS PREPARING FOR THE LOCAL EXAMINATIOB 

IN CONNECTION WITH THE USIVERSITIES OF OXFORD 

AND CAMBRIDGE, AND THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 



By ROBERT STENSON PRINGLE, LL.D. 
New Edition. Foolscap 8yo., 182 pp. Price la. 6d, cloth. 

The Elements of Physiographj 

tOR THE CSE OF 

science classes and elementary and middle-clai 
By ^ 



